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ABSTRACT 



Jhe research exanined ii^novativeness aaong high^ 
school social studies teachers and depajtients^ Innovativeness is 
interpreted to include awareness and^use of certain innov.ative 
practices (e.g. , inquiry, values plarif ication^ and coMunity- based * 
activities) -emd the."n6if social slujaies** Baterials, teacher 
participation in school decision-taking processes, and involvement of 
students in classrooi flecisions^ It was hypothesized that researche^rs 
could id^tify the ^f fept of specific factors on social studies 
inddvatione Four. sets of variables vere considered: (1) individual 
teacher* characteristics, such as. age, teaching experienibeir tenure, 
and involvement in professional organizations; (2) social studies 
depa^ient characteristics, such a^ the cliairperson* s leadership 
style*, the. nature^ and frequency of departMi^nt /iieetings, and degree of. 
coiaunicatioB^ atd cooperation among the teachers; (3) 'school 
characteristics such as size, faculty age an^. ^perience, and 
provision for alternative progriams; and (4) school 4ifitrict factors,^ 
such as size, wealthy geographic location, and politica^l climate. 
D^ta vere >athei?ed^ from four sources:, a sutvey cf social studies 
teachers, principals, and district supervisors kt 10 hi^fh schools in.. 
• five districts; school observation and inter vie ni nith teachers and 
students; census. data; and a 1969 study of politrcal climate in 
^ schools by Harmon Ziegler and Karl Johnson^, Findings .indicated that ' 
* * tire two major indicator's of innovation were avtireness of new project 
material^ and usTe of Innovatiye .phactices. The variables vhich vere 
identified, a». having the strongest relationships vith t>ese 
. indicators* included tenure, current po«itioA, academic degree, 
o cofessional memberships, and numl>er of college courses relating to 
ERJOcial studies teaching. (Author/DB) 
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*This study exeutiined factors th^t re4.ate(/.to rlnnovative^ess "and 



Abstracts 



noninnovativen^ss aitvo^g social studies teac^ers^ departments, and 
school distyidts. * . < ' * ^ * ' 

'Ten schools in five district^^ere chosen to .participate in/this 
innovation stufiy, some of which were classified as innovative and 
others as non innovative. Social studies ^teacher^ at the^ schoolSi, • 
along with principals and district supervisors, comple1:ed questionnaires 
identifyjLng characteristics of their social studies and general ^^^^^ 
school programs. Follow-up site visits and interviews\^ere conducted 
by "Social Science Education Cojisortium representatives in May 1975. 

^our irtain indicators of innovativeness were considered: * (1) aware- 
ness^ of social aCUdies project materials, (2) use of various innovative 
practices, (3> participation' in school decision-making processes, and 
(4) involvement of students in glassroom decisions. , , 

Data were gathered/ to detentfuve the nature and extent of 

innov^t:ivfeness and the degree to which certain variables seemed related' 
— • f 

to teacher, department, and district innovativeness. These, data in- 
eluded: questionnaire results of social studies teachers, school 
principals, and district "supervisees; school observation data; 
previously gaj^hered census data; and political climate information from 
a pryevious study by Ziegler and Johnson (1969).- 

. It was impossible to distinguish innovative ai?d yion innovative • 
districts |by the use of data gathered in this - study; therefore, the^^ 
innovativpness or noninnovativeness' of teaches and departments was the 
/primary focus of the stldy results. 

A relationship was revealed between the statistical indicators and 
the observations of the site visitors in terms of identifying the roost 
and leapt innovative-departments, ^<Awaren€'ss 'oi the project materials 
^nd |ise of certain innovative practices were found, to be the, ma jor ' , 
indicators of innovation. 



Several variables were identified as having sttong relationships 
with ^he two ma^jor .indicators of innovat^ion. Tenure, current position, 
and higl^est academic degree appeared to be related to iieiicher awa'rfeness 
of the social stxi^ies project materials. Chairpersons, tenx^ed 
teachers, and teachers* with master's degree? or b^yoSid were more 
lUcely to be aware of those materials. Number of professional member- 
ships and' college cpurses related to teaching Social studies were re- 
lated 'most strongly witfi teacher use of various innovative practice^. 
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Chapter One ' — 



An Exploration of Social Studies Innove^tion 
Soci'al Studies in the Classroom: Three Examples 



Example One . ' . J t ^ . . 

Ms. Christopher, a yoiing Amesricsm history teacher, is sitting on 

•her Aesk, giving an informal lecture on the -causes of the. First. World 
Wcu: to her .llth-grade class of 23 students. 'The students a re si ttihc^ 
in their desks, which are^ arranged in five six-desk rows, facing tlje • 

.teacher., 'Their textbooKs, Rise of the America Nation by Todd and 
Curti, are opened to Chapter 32. 'A few maps are on the bulletin- board 
in addition t© several New York ^ Times, front^ page, reprints ((e.g., 
"Lusitania Sinks r," 'Vilson Asks Conaress to DecleA War") - /A few* key 
words are on tha- chalkboard: Serbia, Central Powers, Edith Cavell. . 
Two students are looking at the teacher, * The rest are reading the , 
school newspaper or novelg, pretending ,to ^ke notes ^ or sleeping^. ^ 
Finally, notici^ng the lacfk of attention, Msv Christo^er said, "Wel]^no 
one seems interested in listening to me. Dale^ ^hy don't you cj)me up 
-here and give your report -pr^ the* Second Battle of the Marne." Dale 

_ pi:opeeded to' read his report while the \teacher took a 'turn at reading^ 

vthe school newspaper;. , • ^ . 

Example 1^?o » - 

The social studies sect^or of this huge, new, 6ircular-shaped, openr 
space high school is briglVf, colorful, and air conditioned.. The floor 
is carpeted;* the walls are adome^with student -painted murals, posters 
charts, and collages. A sculptured bust of Richa2;d Nixon prominently 
sits on top of a large book case. Each of two^ large-^group instruction 
areas is equipped with 125 movable student desks, arranged in a coq- 
centric semiitircle, facing a metal' lecturn with a microphone. The room 
also contains four TV' monitors, a large screen, overhead pro^lStors, 
and several t:ape recorders. A team-taught American studies class is in 
progress. Mr. Osborn, the 40-year-old depeurtment chairperson^ stands 



* "at tha'lectum; micr6phone> in._ha«d,. introducing the day • s. lesson while 
his tw^team/m^rs'are'in'ti^b^^^^ room, taking roll.", The' ^ * 

students are prepaHrig.'to wat£*'^a-^i^^^ (&n thi TV 'monitors) about the * 

. rise of Map Tse vTvjilg Mr'. 'iJsbdrh -siVs that, sinie mpst stu<^nts didn't ^ 

' seem t? pay attentioh,Mk»J^^. t^n^|"|fi^*the % elements df t^e last • , 
several films ri<is .gqinV't^4- them sortte' qiiestionsu^^ The- 

' ove^hjd' pfdj actor is .turned on -ai^d tfen focus '.ciuestipns appear ort the 
latge mDvie 'screen, -rfie "first three arfe": "Who was ^Mao \s hero in ' . , 
history?," "What country ii^vaded Chinarin igslC^ ^nd^ "Whai said, 'China 
is a Sleeping GiafJt ' ?" " 'The students watch 'the film and|write .answers 
• to' the questions when H:hey ^ar them. Often, they consult neighbors. 

> After the'film, Mr.'Osboxi^ leads a q{iestion-and-answer review session. . 



Example Three - • - ' . ' , ■ _ ' 

^"Coors!" "Guyfe! " " 'Triend&fv;' %ire/ students ^re ^i^i^g words . 
^ about^inss they value oa sheets "o^poster .^per th^t contain outlines 
•. of their heads. iTSr'far corner of the room,' another group of pt«dent^s 
is wajtching ^ filmstrip from the Kohlberg-Fentin Values in_a DeWacy 
series, entitled, "Legal Is-suesV What' s" Right?" Ron Parker , the 3 2 -year - 
old teacher, is in anothei; comer of the room' talking with se^^erat , . 
students about developing plans for^their next learnihg unit. ■ Thcee 
other students are cc^llating arid staling forms for use at a neighb6r- ^ 
ing high school, where tW will. ot^^erve ^d intefrview teachers a^id' ^ ^ 
-students^" about the scho<^l's. dectsi^Pf^aking structviire. Several othex ' 
■ students are casually' fitting Qn €he\sofa .arid chairs yeaaing novels: - 
one student is staring out of a huge Window of this- old red ^ricH scl^ool- 
ho'use-q^ing across the field and poW to. the^majestic j^unta'ins in " 
the background. This is ofie.of W roqmB on-fehe f irst/ioor of the old 
^elementary school now converted into, an alternative high sghool. - 
. '*Ekcept fpr d teacher.' s' desk in one corner of the rpom, where one - " 
; student is writing, there Ve no sJidSent desks. Besia.e» the sofa^ 
the. room -is furnished with^everal long" ^les,^ a card tabled- folding 
chairs, bookshelves, 'and many plants. vJhile one group of students is 
• . writing,plans for 4*e next unit,' Ron goi^ over to the filiustrip group- 



h^lps them discuss the ji^inent iss^. The j^ollowing questions • 
are. heatedly: 4iscussed: "."What might ha^n if Frank reported the car 
accident?," J'-What-. might h,app6n_if he did not report it?," "What sHould\^ 
^e boy'do?^^ '"Why?," '"is It more important to obey tife law or help his 
friend?," "Why?'," and "Have you ever been involved in a pimilar con-' 
fUct?** ' ' ■ ' ' 



* Proj^t 5b>jectiyes 




The -foregoing vthfiee scenes illustrate the^yg^ 
occurring in social studies classrooms across tKe couiW^P^lJil 
and secdrid cases kre probably most prevalent: teacher-directed, 
lecture-discussion, traditional textbooks,, focus on facts, little 
student ihvolvetnent, and little chang^i- dver the years. ^ 
' • However, various fonrts of th^ third situation also ?xistr student- 
centered, discussion and , activities, Jnew Wterials, ^foc\is on concepts, 
much student involvement, and 'planned cK*^ges. - ^ . ' - 

Why are some social studies |:eachers^d departments, high' 
sghools, and school districts like the foffer (noninncJVative) » while ' 
otters are^ likk>«h^- latter (innovative)? Is it dugf^.their geographic 
locations? The teachers* education? ffhe principal? The. wealth of the 
districts' The physical sett'ing-S^the school?- 'This stjjjdy attempts to - 
cinswer the-se and .f elated questions i , - ^\ 

Previenis. research on education*l' innovation is extensive. Many 
studies have attempted, directly Qr indipsctly, to iderjtify the key 
factors that aid and -hinder educational, innovation. Few, however, have 
focused oft social^ fetudies- innovation. Moreover, a bewildering variety 
of operational definitions and resfearch designs have, been used in»- ' 
educational, infio vat i-oh'^e search. The results, often c®n€rad^ct»sjf?^d 
conflicting, ,ha,ye 'confused the issues and raised more questions than, 
they jha^e ^nswereS . • • . * • • ' <• 

" ' Altho^h t;lris study ddes' not preteix^ to provide definitive answers 
Jx^dll. these .qufesUans, -it does hope' to clarify, some of the confusion-- 
.espeaidlly.thafc related to secondary Social stvidies teacher Innovative-. 
ness.-,"lt is- further hoped that the' research project results will.b^ of 



/•> practical usV to curriculvnn developers and disseminators and to scliool 
' people, -juch results should help educational developer^ and dissemin-^ 
ators find teachers / departBients, schools/ ar^^^^^istJ^cts that are more 
^ ^^inplined- to Examine,, ^experiment w:Vth, an^implement innovative ideas. 
RB0i^x*than dealing witJi all secondary schools or teachers, developers 
-.-and' disseminators can .foaufe^ on those wit^i certain charact^p:istic§ 

^e.g., teachers of a particv^ar -age, academic major, or years of 
' training experience): related to social' stu'dies innovation. School 
• superintendent, principals, ajid 'departmen*?! chairpersons can find clues 
. ajpo^t the kinds of teachers who e^s^^st l4kely to create an innovative 
atitiosphere--ortes who initiate and' respond to changes and new ideas. 
Also, these educators can identify factors in their .systems that must 
be changed to facilitate social studies innove^tion. 

Finally, the investigators hbpe this study will stimulate further 
efforts to clarify factors that either foster cfr injii^it change ^and , 
innovation. The long-term. resaltb of ^uch research could improve ox^ 
of the most neglected areas in the curriculum reform movement— *the 
' dissemination .and implementa^on of new social studies curricula and 
.instructional techniques. r 

Review of Research Literat\xre on Innovation 

This revi^v^of literature is divided into four parts.* T^ie first 
'part, Background and Definitions, pr<>vide« a general overview of 
' innovation research and defines key terms, ^^he second section, Non- 
.educational Studies, discusses the conclus^ns and findings- of) innova- ^ 
^ tion research ii> areas such as rurftl Sociology and medicine as well as 
6n'vari9us psychological and sociological variables^related tcH^^ ^ 
inrtovation adoption. These first tWo parts draW heavily from a previous 
review of diffusion -literature by OWaideh and Marker (1973). In the 
third section. Educational Studies, investigations focusing on educa- 
tional innovation are reviewed. Thes^ Studies are discussed in two \ 
groups..''* The first includes studies that concentrate on a particular 
educatibnal Innwatiort (e.g., instructional television and open-$pace 



/ ' ' ■ ' -v. 



schools) or that reflect: partioilar methodological orientation 
(e.'g., historical and sociological). The second group, of studies 
attempts to'^determine' factors, especially in a sc^<?ol' System, that have, 
a significJmt relationship to educational innovation, *-This section is ^ 
par;ti'ally leased i>h a redfent review' of the literature by Dick (1974) 
In the Conclusion ,r the significance olt the current innovation project 
is discussed in light (Of previous research • 



Betckgrpund and Definitions 

Innovation, or planned change throughJfce diss6nvination an^ 

ily ref^ax 



utilization. of knowledge, is an extensively rel^arched topi<:^ Havelock 

(J971) cites^ hearly 4,000 studies of knowledge dissemination and 

utilization — many directly related to ijuipvat- ion . Rogers and Sho^naker 

(1971) have gathered a list of over 1,500 "diffusion qf* innovation" 

citations. Most of these '^studifes are in the*fields of education, 

agricultur&ii^and conrnninic&tidh, and most quantitative experimental 

stxidies (53 percent) rather than theoretical (25, percent) or ^se 

st^udieg (seven percent) . ^ ^ , " ^ ^ 

^ Despitd the diversity of studies on innovation and the diffusion/ 

dissemination -process, there is not as much confusion or conflict over 

the n^anings of cent^tal terms as might be e^pectedj. Rogers has, been 

largely responsible for this terminologibal clarity and agreement. 

Jwaideh and Marker (1973, pp. 21-26) describe his impact and cleatly 

and concisely explain his definition Of ferms: 

^'tvere^t M, Rpgers, more than any other writer, has attempted to 
synthesize these diverse pub'lications and to develop standardized 
terminology for dealing with the diffusion process. Thus, 
Diffusion of Innovationjs (Rogers 196-2) and the second edition. of 
that bookr a jSynttxesis -i^. more than 1,500 publications in all 
-fields dealing with the*communication of innov|itions entitled, 

domtimication of Innovations: A Cross-Cultural Approach (Rogers 
,<and Shoemaker 1971), provide the framework for the definitions 
givian in this sect^ion. ^ , ' • 

• ' Diffusion is the process by which innovations spread to the 

Tneiri^ers of a soci^ system. In other words, diffusion is the ^ 
• spread o^^ new idea from its source to its ultimate users. 

The diffusion process Ajivolves four elonentst v(l) the innovation^ , 
. 12) its coimunicat ion tlirough certain ctiannels, (3) over time,' 

(4) among the members 'of a social system. ^ 
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'^^inxiovation is an idea, practice, or object that^^iB perceived f 
4s new by an individual.. An innovation-^may have two components: 
an idea coropon^ent an'd an object component '(the m^^^tial or 
physid^l. aspect of the idea) . ^ All innovations ha^ an ideational 
component^ but^ome dq not haye a physical referent. The term 
"innpvation" d^s not always refer to new kno\(?ledge. An' individual 
might be awatfe *of aii innovation for some time but may not have 
develop^ a favorame or unfavorable attitude toward it. By 
"new," it' is meant that aii innovation has not been * functionally 
adoptecl or"" incorporated' by the individual or* social system. ' In 
some cases, an innervation may be an adaptation or improvement * 
rather tjian-something^jhtireliy li^^or urfi'que. 

' Qomsanication refers to the process by which messages are trans- 
ferred .from a' source to a receiver, usually with tlie ^intention 
of mc?difying the reibeive^'s behavior. It will -b^ seen that tbe 
diffusion process corresponds closely to the wSH.-lbiown S-M-C-R-E 
communication mc^del, consisting of source, message, ch^nel, 
tioeivBTS, and effects. V^e source is the origin of Jbhe innovation 
(thventor, scientist, developer, opinion leader); the- message is 
a new idea; the channel is th^ means t>y which the innovation 
spy-eads; the receivers*' are t;he ttembers of the* social system; and 
the effect;§ ire ^ the chanj^es^in knowledge, attitudes, and overt 

^ behavior (adDpt^Lon or ife'jectibn) regarding ^the innovation,' It is 
obvious th^Lt the nature of the rfeiationfehip between the source and 
the receiver — that is, between the diffuSer and the potential* 
adopter— is 'extremely imoportant since this relationsihip influences 
the circumstances under which. a message will be conveyed, the* ^ • 
manner in which it will be transmitted, and the 'effects upoh the 
re<Jeiver. ^ ^ . * ^ , . 
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The coimunicati^n ch^mels, or means by which a message gets from 
a lource to a receiveiT are also important. If the soxirce simply 
wishes to inform- tfie receiver aboxft an -innovation,- maas-media 
cifenn^is are often the 'Wst rapid ^d efficient,* especially if the 
a\|dience is large. . pa the other> hand, .if the source's objective 
id to persudide the receiVe^-^-that is, to induce him •to form a 
• f^vorable'^attitude toward the innovation or to try it-- then 
Interpersonal phaiwels ariif^^usually more effective. 

^ * J ' ^ - ' * ' ' ' ' . 

The time dimension,' a very important element in diffusion, is 
Involved (1) ia/the d^cision-m#Ucing process through, vfhich an 
indwidual or. group determines whether to adopt or reject an 
innovation, (2) the rate o^adoption of an innovation within a 
social systieny^nd (3) xn the relat^e innovativeaaess of an 
individual ds\ coinpar^ad w^th other members of his social system, 

The irmovatlon-'decision ^process is th^ ihentai pp^oceiBS throi^gh whi,^*r 
an individual passes frbxh first knowledge of an innovation to a N 
decision 'to adopt or reject it* Although Rogers and Shoemaker 
(1971, p.' 25) , now conceptualize four main steps in* this process 
(knowledge, p^suasion or attitude foianatipn, d^ic^sion, and • ^ 

... \ C - 
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confirmation) , lihe innovation-decision process discussed in 
^ itogers' earlier .work Xl^62, pp. 81-86) postulated ^five steps: 
(1) awairenessy or first knowledge of an innovation; (2) interest, 
or gaining further knowledge about the innovation; (3) evaluation, 
or farming a favorable or unfavorable attittide; (4) trial of the ^ 
innovation, oh either a temporary or partial basis; and 
(5) adoption, which is a decision to make full use^f an 
.innovation as the best course of action available, or rejection. 
Which "is a decision not *to adopt an innovation. A discontinuance 
is a decision to cease use of an innovation after previously 
having adopted it, (This can be due to dissatisfaction with the 
innovation, difficulties in implementing it, oj replacement of the 
iniTpvation with something else.) 

The rate of adoption, the felativje^ speed with vrtiich an innovation 
is adopted by members of a social system, is usually measured by 
the length of r^e ^feqiaired "for a * certain per centa^§^ bf the inem- 



iDers to adopt. Note tjiat it is the system, not the individual, 
thatt is the unit of analysis. . , . . ' ^ 

Innovativenes9 is the degree to v^ich an individual is earlipr in ^ 
adopting an .Innpvation than other members of his soci^ system. 
Obviously, all individuals do not adopt an inrlovatioh at the . 
same tijneV" Diffusion re$earch has found that, in inost cases, 
. frequency distributions based upon time of adoption of an \ ^ 
innovation closely approximate a normal or bell-shapedl curve*, or, 
plotted cumulatively, an S-shaped curve. (Rogers and Shoemaker 
1971,' p. 177) 

TO ^ facilitate con^arisons, Rogers and Shoemaker have defined five 
adopter categbries based upon normal distrijDUtion and formed by 
laying bff standard deviatipns from the average time pf adoption: ^ 
(1) .innovators, the first 2*^5 percent to adopt; (2) early' 
adopters, the next 13.5 percent to adlopt; (3 )' early majorit^Tf 
the next 34 .percent to adopt; (4) J^ate majority, the n^xt 34 
percent to adopt; and (5) laggards, the last 1^ percent to adopt. . 
(Bogus afid Shoemaker 1971, pp. 176*-191) / > ^ ^ ^ 

The socJ.al ' system is a collecUivity of unfits that are -fxinctionrfilyv 
differentiated and that cooperate toward the solution Of' a common 
probleij^or the adK^P^/ement of a common goal. The unit^' of ^ 
social system may be individuals, formal ,or informal groups of ^ 
various sizes, or complex organisations such as schools. The 
characteristics of tfie social system within which diffusion 
occurs may affect the rate and patteriKpf diffusion in a number 
of ways. 
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A system's social structure— including its norms, social statuses, J 
and hierarchy—has certain effeotg on the behavior of individual 
members. These "system effects" can 'exert a powerful influ^nc^ 
on|J:he individual and can impedie or facilitate the rate at Which- 

ideas are diffused and adopted. Some studies suggest that 
t^ie nature of the social system 'often has a more important 
influence on an individual's behavior, thcin do personal character- 
istics sifch as 'personality, attitudes, educatipn, and dommunication 
patterns-* « 

Algo, innovations can have tha effect of changing or restn:|cturing 
the social system. However, it shoiild be kept in. mind that 
individuals- of highest status and power in a system, the elite, 
can, serve as "gatekeepers" in controlling the flow of innovations 
intb the system frcwn outside- sources: The gat€?keepers often pre-» 
vent the introduction of restructuringir^ovations and prefer 
those ^that will not disjturb the staTtusJfquo of the system's 
structure . 

^omSf* the established pattern^ of behavior /for members of a social 
svst'em, define the remge of permissible behavioi^ aft^d serye as a 
sUuidardr fqr the ^individual members. Sociologists haye distin- 
guished two types *of rforms that ar^* dlosfly 'r^ated to a^'social 
system's tendency ^6 be either receptive or resistant to change* 
traditional nbrms and modem 'norms. Persons in social systems 
with modern ^norms tend to/addpt rtew ideas more rapidly and to 
view chemge mora favorably, thah persons in systems with traSi- 
t-ioital norms. ' , . ^ 

^ • # » 

Opinion leader^ are persons who cu:e able to influence informally 
the attitudes or overt behavior^ of other members of a social 
system. These leaders oftfen provide ipfprmatioilb^d advice about 
innovations to many other member^. ' Opinion leadership is a type ^ 
of inforihal. leadership that is not necessarij^ related 't<y a , 
person's formal status in the systeui, although "^rmal l^ders may 
\ii>' some cases function ils6 aa'opinion leaders. 

Opinion. leaders may. hold a leadership role on the basis ^of their 
' expertise or technical ccMdpetence, their social accessibility, 
and their conform^ity to the norms of ^heir system. Because of 
these character i'stigs, they often serve as models f^r the beha,vi*or 
of their followers with regard, to innovations. The opinion lead- 
^^ts ir\ a modern social system tend to be 4janovative| whereas tTTe ^ 
ppini6^^1ea*ders in a traditional sdcia^ system eure of^^en non- 
ihriovative. ..... . 

Another ;jjnportant characteristic of. social systems is the way in 
whjLch innovation decisions are typically made. Within a given 
system, three major kincls of innovation d^ecisions may be made. 
Rogers* cgnd Shoemakoir . calj. these threes types of innovation de- 
cisions optional decisions,, coilectTve decisions, and authotity 
decisions -fRogers and Shoemaket 1971; pp. 36-38). Optiort&l 
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N decis^ions are made by'^'^ 'individual independently of decisions 
ftiade by mother members of the social system. Collective decisior/ff 
aire made by m^iibers ^of the social system by consensus. Authority . 
decisions are imposed \:^n the individual by someone in a super-. 
V ^drdinate^ povier position.' A contingent declsloh is 'one thatJ can 
be maSe only aft^r a prior iaogyation decision has been made, by 
*. -the system. ^ 

Noneduc^tsipnal Studies . ^ ^ . • , 

^ — ^ 7 • ' / ♦ . . ,r ' 

, COnaiderable innovation re^ear^h-has ^een conduct^ outside the 

educatioi> fiel'd, mst df this Work has eman]^ted^rom anthropol(!>gy , * , 

^ciology, ijiedi^ci^, communication , marketihg, and public 'health. 

Other disciplines producing .research on diffi^sic^ s>f innovations . 

include -general economics a.grictiltur5j^ .economic^, g^>grAphy ,', , 

psychology'/em^- linguistics. aaji P . 26) ^ : 

These studies contain some-^igniffcapt. implications for thp diffusion ; 

'' • . • ' ' r ' T . • . \ 

a^^xj'^innoyation prqcess* and/ benc^,, ar^»feleyant t<3 educational 

innovation. •Some researches? in ^^hes^oth^r fi^l^S^ hajJp. even "discussed ^ 

iii^lications of research in/i^u6a^^ For iist'^ce,. I^ei||^19^ 

.enumerated implicationfeVir^^e *fQli6wi,ng area's at tribute^ 'of ^ • 

innova)ii<3<pSr change^ agent-credibility/ product characteristics^* \ . 

cliaraateristics o'f thjp ^.chool system- and cciiinunlcation channels. 

^^Jwaideh and Ffcirk^r ^a97-3, pp: *26-2'^>havV summ^ized ah^- 

.criticized the .researcji of .none^\K:ation'innovatj.Qns:^^ . ' 

' Mosi>^r©searoh'' on, difftision d'f .:innpvat;^bn9'.lias« dealt witfi (1)* the . 

' . - ' characteristics- ot ali>p€ed^ cate*g6rie3 , pa'rtlculdfrly ; tl^e -correlates 

, .,of innovajtivJenp'ss (^ic^Jj^gy^ >educati,on> Jmedi^^ 

•'(2) the §-^^d di*tc,iiD\i|:Yi!^ ' ' 

• /diffusion curve ( socio Ifeng^ , ['riir^tl sqo|oiogy^' and .education) ; 

• ^ (3) the perceive<J attrii>\ites.ofi inite^V'at^.omp^ a& rela1:ed' to tiieir \ 

rate of adoption-' (r\ir|il ^sc>ci6logy-)^;^;(4)^ ^ leac}er3hip in the 

•diffusion process (rvural soAology.-v medicaOT soci^^ 

comminication, and marketing),;* (-91 'coiTttunicat;iprt' channels' in ^ » 
the adoption process (rSral' sociology,:: medical sociology r and^ 
communicatioh).;.'(6), tfie diffusion ot ide^s from one socieJ?y, to ' ^ 
.•^ k ' ^another, .the social oonseq^enoes^of- tecJmological innov^ionsv ♦ 

* -,and the* relative succe9s of cl^ange ageh^ (anthroplo^) ; and y *. 
f. \7) correlates of innovativeness among i.ndustrial f^-ia^ns 

."(tfidus*trial econortlicsi ^ ^ . ''V / 

The chief limitatiW of diffusion research is the ali¥>'st exclusive 
fOQus of most studies on' the^ individual a? the tinit of, adoption andj . ^ 
the minimal .-attention paid, to th6 role playpd'b> reldtionsh^-ps among 
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individuals and by organizational factors an the change process.'. ' • 

Diffusion research has cpncentratred almost enti^rel>r on "Qpti^cmal ^ \ 

►(in^iVidu^l) ihnovatioiv decisions and has generally neglected collective 

authoritative decision's.. .Also, there has been much more research , 

emphas^is on' the diffusion' of* innovations, from the physicals and biologi- 

» ' «f ' , • , » , • 

cal science^ than from the social sciences. This study is ^ exception 

to. the "r^ae." 

Individual Variables . IndiJ/idual' variablefe,. as stated ^above , have 

^' received '^l^e most atten^on. -I^searchers. have concentrated heavily on 

three types of individual variables: socioeconomic cl|aracteristics, 

comraunication behavior, and cognitive char.acteristics and attitudes. 

^waidi{h*ahd Marker (1973, pp. 29-30)' sumnarizad th^' f^indings />f thes^ 

three types of variabies: / ^ ' ^ . * • / 

« ' ' *" • • « 

•'.In terms of socioeconomic characteristics, Earlier adopters dre no 

different from later adopters age-wise, buC earlier adopters 
generally hayetmore years of education, higher social status, 
' greater wealth, a' higher level of aspiration and achievenent 
^motivation; and a greatfer degree of upward^social mobility than 
^ater adopters.* ' ^' » ' ' 

^"'"^'^ With regard to communication b'ehaviop, darlier adopters are mof^, 
"cosmopolite" ^i^e- f tbeir- reference groups are more likely to be- 
outside rather^^an within -their social system); travel moVe 
Widely? have more contacts with change agents., and hive greater 
exposure to bo.th mass media and interpersonal communication 
'ch^L^ihel^ than later adopters. Earlier adopter^ also hav^ greater 
knowledge of iitnovationi and- are more inclined to seek- information 
.about MJiem? have a higher degree of ^opinion leadership} and are 
more liKely to belong to well- integrated ^cidl systems with 
modem nortfis. In contrast, later adot)ters tend t6* be^^re 
"localite" (i.e., their reference groups are more likfely to be ' . . 
within their sobial. syst^) travel less; haye fewer contacts ^ith 
^"change agents;' and Have less exposure to", communication channels— • 
especially m^iss media. / ' , 

In terms of cognitive and atti'tudinal variables, research indicates 
.that e^lier adopters have greater empatfty^fhan later tadopters; 
iiave greater intelligence, rationality/ and ability to deal with^ • • 
abstractions; and have more favbrable attitudes toward change,, 
risk, education, and science. They are less fataliktic 'than « ^ . 
later adopters and have high-er levels of achievement motivation.' 
A . comprehensive list o£ specific studies supporting, each of *ese 
findings is provided by Rogers arid Sl}oemak$r. (1971, pp. 352-76)- 
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\ While ,the findings discussed above are derived directly trom, - 
innovation research, information on the psychofogical >»driables'of 
individual' innoyativeness has -not^come directly froin, this research. 
Rathe^/ it has developed mainly from feocial--psychorogi<5al laboratory ^ 
r^s^rch deallTn^with "ba«ic -personality characteristics related 
acceptance x>r 9Ji^ction tof new ideas" (Jwaideh and Marker 1^73, ^ 
p! 3iy. .Gus^cin's chapteV on "The Individual- in Havelock (1971) ^ 
con^^^s a 'good re^view of flhe individual variables, related to 
*innovat^lless;.with references to specific ' studies. The following 
r-list of"^conclusions"d«awrr Erom thi^ researcti is based on the Jwaideh 
•and Marker- analysis (1973, -pp. 32-41): , ^ 

Self'^Esfeeem , . • • 

1) person^ with high se*lf-esteem and self-conf idenqe^are 

mote likely to react ind^eperidfnt;ly, take scane risks, _ ^ 
and, thus*, bts* bore open to innovations. 
^: - ' * • ' • 

• 2) persons with low -self-esteem, when left alone/ tend to ' . . 

resist change. 

3) persons with XoW ielf-esteem,. belongihg to a group that 
adopts an itmovation, tend to adopt it. also, to gain g^oup 
appr9\;^l. If the group rejects it, he or she do^s 4lso. 

Author Itairianism a^cT fto<ynatism ' i . , ' 

' 1) Persons lower in dogmatism ahd authoritarianism tend t© be 
more^ receptive ta 'innovations. 

2) Persons high in "dogmatism and authoritarianism tend to 
^ccept innovations .proposed by persons in positions of 
power and authority. * j \ 

• . • /' 
Values * • ^ ' ' _ ^ 

1) Innovations perceived by the, -individual as felated .to highe* ^ 
** * values, are accepted. ^ " 

, ' . , . ' . ' ^' ' ■ • • ' 

2) Innovations perceived- by.4*e in<y.vidual as cqynter to his or 

her, values are' repeated. 

, Jteeds .... " ' ' 

1) InnovatiDnS relevant to and effective ^ fulfilling important,, 
' 'salient needs tend to be accepted. . 

• . ' ^ 

2) Innovations that do not fit on^'s needs _tend to be rejected. 

* • m 

- , 3) • If the person does not perceive a conflict betj#een innovation 
and his or her needs (or values), the innovation pay be adopted 



4) If person has lower-level needs .that ha|ye.l>e^n aroused and 
ai:e unsatisfied, but 'an innovation fit^a higher-^ordeif need, 

'the person will tend tq reject innovation; - ^ _ . ^ ' 

5) Persons high in achievemient motivation- are more inclined to 

• . . innovate (take reaspn^le risks) than persons Iqw in achieve- 

~ ' ment motivation. ' . * " *^ , 

6) Persons high in need for affiliation tend to overempha'size 
being successful cind getting along with others and, there- i 
fore, 0o not take the risks involved in adopting, innovations. 

7) Highly dependent persons could tend to' adopt ^.nnoyations it 
leadership was exerted by a forceful change agent. 

:% ^ . 

8) Active copers' (they try to change the environment) are more 
. • likely to be innovative than passive copers (they trV ta 

conform to the environment) . 

9) Persons who have had successful .experience with a previous 

. innovation ate mor.e likely to adopt a new innovation than ' . 
persons who ha^^ experierfced failure with previous innovations, 

10) Persons experiencing extreme cognitive diSsonanqe when con- 
fronted with a new innovation and persons exper^^cing no^ — 
dissonance are not likely to adopt -.that innovation. * . 

Interpersonal Variables . In addition to the individual variables 

outlined above*^ interpersonal factors pperating between the potential 

adopters and the innovators, are involved in determiJ^ng the success or 

failure of a given change effort. The following are conclusions drawn 

^rom socials science research on chcing^ and discussed by Jwaideh and 

Marker (1973, pp. .41-45): 

' 1) The greater the Similarity -betifreen the change '"agent and the 
' potential adopter, the greater the likelihood of the latter 

adopting the innovation. , 

- . ^2) TMe more the potential adopter likes the innovator, the more 
^ likely the innovation will be adopted. 

3) The more credible (competent, ttustwo^^y^ a change agent'i^ 
perqreive^ to be, the more effective h^H^ she will be.. 

4) If- the change agent's role is accepted as legitimate by the 
' potential adopter, the Icitter will Bfe more predisposed to 

^ accept information related to the formet's skills as accurate ^ 
and reliable, and, therefore, will* be >^nore likely to adopt 
^th^jifrfiovation . 
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5) Past experience with a change agent, like past experience 

""with innovation, is a significant fJ^ctor in the innovation 
^ process. ^ * \ 

* Seven factors related to the change agent hkve be^ identified 
by Rogers and Shoemaker ('1971, pp. 247-48, 38^^ as significant , 
to the innovation p^roce^s. They are summarized by Jw^ideh ^d Marker 
(1973, p. 44). A change agent's success is positively related to 
(1) the extent of his efforts—that is, the amount ofi activity in 
which ^he engages and the number of contacts he makes with potential 
adulters; (2) the degree to which he is client-oriented rather than ^ 
change-agency oriented;, U) the degree to which his 'progfain is ♦ 
compatible wjith clients' need's; (4) liis hbmophily (perceived similarity) 
with clients; (5)^the extent to which he works through opinion leaderfe; 
(6)" his credibility in the clients.' e^s; and (7) his efforts to 
increase the clients' ability to evaluate innovations. 

Organization "and Social Systan Variabies . Ana^r set .of fac 
inf luencAg the degree' a person accepts or chooses an innovation 
involves the relationship between the individual and the group or 
^organization to which he or she belongs. Some of the- key group 
variables that might inf»uence an individual's wj.llingness adopt an 
novation are discussed by Jw^i^eh and Markeqj (1973^ pp. 46-47): 

Participation .. Research has found that participation with 
Gathers in decision making usually leads to commitment to the 
group's actions. Much of this research has been done in 
studies of partly ipatioA|J.n industrial organizations, but 
studies ^in group dynamics and community decision making also ^ 
support this principle, 

Cohesiveness . TWe greater the closeness of ties among m^ers 
of a groupv the greater will be the agreement between them in 
terms of attitudes toward inno(rations . 

Conformity and social support. The closer a group is to ^ y/ 
unanimity on an. issue, the greater^ the reslstance^will bfe to 
an action contrary to the norm. Individuals who are. highly 
accepted by the group are irii^e likely to deviate from group 
norms;, individuals who -are ^nsecure about th^ir positions in 
the' ^roup will tend* to follow the group's norths. * 

Sodial inteqrati^. - Persons who are socially integrated are more 
likely to adopt innovations than social isolates. People are 
most likely to adopt an innovation through social interaction 
with persOTis wh© use or khqw about the innovation. 



status . l>ersonal social influence i^^eins tcopejrate mainly with 
^ persons of the same status ,\inder most ' circxahstances,. An exception 
• is ' ttiat person's tend to* look to people of higher status for in- 
formation and advice if such is needed! cin'd if status dirfferences 
,do not proJBce cinxiety or tension. However, -persons of lower 
status t^isa^to resist influence if they perceive '^hat the person . 
of higher" status is attempting to influence them. ' 

'pother set of variables related to innovation is the particular' 

characteristics of the larger social system to which the individual 

belongs. These, vari^jiles are also discussed by Jwaideh and Marker . 

(1973, pp.^ 47-51) : 

Considerable research has been condUjfted to determine how social 
systems tha4 are receptive to cheinge differ from' those that are ^ - 
. resistcuit tO'chemge. Much of this reseatrch has focused on the 
•dif ferenced.ljetween social system^ , having so-called '^traditional" 
norms and those having "modern" norms. 

Traditional social systems are characterized by (1) lack of 
favor ed>Ie oa=.iejatation .to cheinge ? (2) a less developed or simpler 
teohhology; (3) relatively low levels of. literacy, education, , • ^ ' 
cuid understanding of the scientific methpd/ (4) social enforcement 
of the status quo, -f aqilitated ^)y affective personal ^relationships 
{e-.g.\ hospitality, friendship) that are highly valued as ends irt^ 
. themselves? (5) little communication with person outside a giygn 
system? and (6) irtWbility to "empathize." (Bogers/and Shoemaiker 
1$71, p. 32V iT 

Modern social systems are characterized by (1) a generally positive . 
attitude toward, change ? (2) we 11 -developed technology with a 

~ con\plex division of labor; (3) a high vaTjue/on .edupation cind 
science? (4) social relationi^hips that 'are/ rational and business- 
like rather thcui enptional eind affective; \S) frequent contact 

. with persons putside the system, facilitating the entrance of new 
ideas into the system? and (6) empathy'on the part of the members. 
(Rogers and Shoemaker 1971, pp. 32-33J^ 

It should be kept in mind that these two clusters of norms represent 
end-points on a contin\;^lm eind that^most social systems^fall somewhere 
• between thfese two extremes. Also, an injiividual^ may belong to two 
or more social systems having greatly different norms, and this 
may produce conflict in the individual. For exaiifile, an innovative 
teacher who has just completed training ^t a iiniwrsity where 
innova'tionfe were consteintly discussed is likely to experience 
conflict if he weints to introduce these innovations into a 
traditional school syatgn. 
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- Characteristics of Innovative O rganizations ^ ^ 

■ . 1 » ■ ■ ' . ^ ' * ' * » > 

^^'A basic element i» organizational thS^ry is that of organizational 
' '^health. A "healthy" organization is^-^^an open system that is 
relatively susceptible to change an* that takes c^re of 
iknpvations a^ an adaptive response. Further, the healthy 
otganization- is continually growing in its ability 'not only t«r 
function effectively but to develop and e:iftend its capacity^ 
for coping creatively with its environment^. ^ 

•■^■^■^ 

--^ilea- mairftains t^iat. the state- o^ health of an-or^anization,-^ 
including ^ educational parganilzation, can tell us more than 
anything else about probaliJje success, of any p^i^ticular change 
effort. He suggests that organizational health consists of ten 
,^«Ji«ensi,ans*, which are basfed. partly upon behavioral research 
findings^ aipd partly upon , his extensive, experience witl^ scl^ool 
systems. ' . ' 

.Goal focus ^ The goals of the organization fure clear, accepted by 
the memberte', achievable witl| exiiSting or available resources, and 
' appro()riate to demands of the. environment. ' . ^ 

Cpimunication adequacy*' There is relatively distortion- free 

communication vertically, horizontally r and across the boundary 

of the system to and from the surrounding environment • People 

have th9. information they need or can get it without exerting 

efforts. . _ 

» 

Optimal power equalization. The distribution of influence is 
relatively ,eqi^\table and subordinates atVall levels can in- 
fluence upward. .Relationships are collaborative rather than 
coe:5-cive^ and units are intei^ependei^tt. influence in^a given 
situation depends up6n competence and kriowledge^rather than 
organizational position. . ^ ^ ^ , 

Resource utilization. The system *^s inputs, particularly its ' ^ 
personnel, ^re used effectively and are neither overloaded nor 
"idlet Ther^ is a minimal sense of straii^ along 'with a good fit 
^ between people's (^ispoeition^ and tl^e role demands of the system, 
so tibat people feel reasonably "self-actualized"— that> is, they 
have a genuihe sense of growing and developing -as persons while 
• maJfing their contribution to the organization. ^ ^ . * ^ 

CoheaiverSm^s. Members of the organization feel att\a9ted to 
'the organization and have a sense of identity wltji it. . 

Hprale. There is* a sense of well being,' saitisf act ion, and 
pleasure among members of th6 system as opposed to feelings- of 
discomfort,, strain, and dissatisfaction.** - 
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Imovativeness, A healthy organization grows, develops^, and 
changes; it tends tfo ^invent new procedures, move toweird new 
*• » goals, ancj become ♦more diversified over time. - 

Autonomy. A healthy organization does not respc^ passively to 
demands from the outside but maintains som^ degree, of independence. 

'/ Adaptation, '^A healthy organization has realistic, effective 

contact* with its surroundings. It has trfie cibility^to bring about; 
corrective" chcmge through a problem-solving, -restructuring approach. 

^oblem-sol^^ing adequacy » ^^ealth/ orgsmization has well- 
* *x developed fetryetures and procedures for seAsing the existence of 
f ' problems, inventing* possible solutions, deciding upon solutions, 
implementing them,- and evaluating their effectiveness. -(Miles 
196S, pp. 11-34) > ^ 

•Characteristics of Leadea^s 
* ^ 

Extremely important in terms of innovativeness within organizations 
are the characteristics of individuals in top leadership positions. 
The personality attributes, interests, trafining, and attitudes, 
toward new techniques that characterise sujph persons have been 
-fbund to be dlosely related to the' (Segree innovativeness of r 
industrial firms. Reseeurch in education c^lso indicates that the 
characteristics of school superintendents J are important ofetermin- 
ants of the innovativeness of school districts. 

CommMnication Within Organizations 

Frohman and Havelock v^o reviewed the factors that facilitate or 
inhibit the fioj^ of new Jcnowledge- through orgctnizatiohs divide 
information flovT into three categories: input, internal process- 
ing or throughput, and output. These authors point out ,that the 
ef fet:t^^.o|^ organizational* character is£ic's on iriforipation flow 
depend ^a^p. resolution of two competing deii^nds: (1) tbe drive 
to maintain order and certainty; which tends to crea^ fettuctures, 
hierardhies, requirements and, screening procedures that act ag^ 
barrios tc5 information flow; and X2) the drive to j^ovate an3^ 
improve^ which tends to reinbv^. su6h barriers, (Frohmcm cind ^ 
Havelock "1969) ' . 



^ jg iEducation Studies^ 



s^^as 



The innovation process nas received consider^le attention from 
educational resecurchers in recent years. Their studies mainly fall 
* into iwo categories. ' One, categ6.ry consists o^ analyses of the success 
or failure of- ,a specific innovation. Usually these studies reflect a' 
particular disciplinary approach to innovation r^^search. - The other 
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category contains investigations that have attempted to identify those 
individual and school-system variables that 'correlate with gener^t 
\ educ^itional innovativeness or innovation adopObn. ^ ^, ' ' 

* • * Studies that examine a particular educational innovation, usually 
by a case study method, aire mo^t^^luable as sour:ces of hypotheses^ for 
further testipg "and ^s in-depth lessons -for persons involved in similar 
situations. Their'^particula^ conclusions, hoi/ever , are not generali- 
zable. The most relevant assets 'of * thi^^ research .to this study are 
the* particular kindfe of innovation considered and the methodological 
approaches emplbyed, rather -than IfeiV specific 'results. 

^ variety .of methodological approa^es haye been used in these, 
•studies. Although historical accounts of particular imjp^ions are . 

• most frequently used, other methodological approache^haw been 
applied. Gross (1971) did a sociological case study ^of the imple- ' 

- mentation of the "catalytic role model", of teaching. The anthropologir 
cal-cliriical mc^e of -inquiry. is reflected in Smith's (1971). study of , 
open-space instruction in -four school buildings. A similar approach 
was employed tor examine one.seft of irel$ited school, orgaiftization 
innovations -in fovuTc'anadian schools (King and 'Ripton 1970? King 
1972) . - . ' . \ , ^ ^ , ml 

, The case study approaches also ttsed by Snjith and Keith (1^1} 
compiled altln-depth afialy^is of the first yeaft: of an openrspace. 
schopl. Finally] .Evaos and Leppmah (^967) ..applied social-psychological 
analysis in their case history of the* response of the academic - ' 
' ^community of; one university to instructional television* An^Jjiterest- - 
ing methodological aspect ot this study* was the invest^at9«^ 
' to gadn :3oroe indication of the generalizabi;i'4ty of their findings ^>y . 
• * _ '^compariifg their condlusions with the* interview Results of .a sample of 
administrators And faculty members, from nine oth^ institutions in 

*. the nation. IP ^ . 

. * ' itoother cliRter of research studies on parti;cular innovations is- 
found in social studies edacaticai.. Several of .these studies examine 
- ^ and evalukt^^Stuecific diffusion moclels in social studies. Marker and 

I r Mehlinger (0972), for instance, pValuate^ two-year, ekperiifintal 
^ j>rogram at 'Indiana University that remove trained / and. rar implanted 
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field Siange, agents in school districts tp enhance the diffusion and 
adoption of* social studied innovations^* Other models^ of ^ocial studies 
dissemination and adoption have also been studied (Myers 1969 and 
Center for Educational Studies, Washington University .1970) . A few 
social studies curriculijan projej^s* have attempted to investigate and 



evaluate efforts ta disseminate their innovative materials. Richburg 
(-1970), for example, used open-ended questionnaires to determine how 
and why schools adopted the Anthropology Curriculum Project materials. 
This, question' is of centtral importance to this study. Ri<:hburg found 
several factors related to the adoption of *those materials, such as the 
desiils to improve the elementary social studieig program, previous * 
exper^jifence with adoption of other innovative sociai studies materials', 
and Jtha exist^ce of a chcinge agent in ^he schools. 

The second group of studies on educational innovation ij^volves 
atten^ts to correlate varicibles related to individuals arid to school 
systems with inpovativeness or innovation adoption. These steadies 
reflect a wide range of gonceptions edx)ut what constitutes educational 
ijinovatiyeness. Some studies,* such as Carlson (1965), Kohl (1969), and 
Ziegler and Johnson* (1969) used the adoption of innovations, such as 
the "new math," flexible schedixling, team teaching, language labs, 
televised instruction, Simulations, aj5^ games/ as the criterion. 
Hilfiker (1970)., on. the other h^d,. used rankings on innovativeness 
from' three sources (district ^superintendent, pro^es^onal staff, and 
a pan^l of ten experts) as the measure erf the schoijj^' innovativeness. 
Studies focusing on social studies edU^tion, such as Matula (1972), 
usually have used the eidoption of certain social studies classroom 
innovation's as the criterion of innovativeness. 

Even in those studies ^that use adoption as the criterion of 
innovation, there is little agreemenjt as to what constitutes adoption. 
,Is purchase of materials sufficient? Or, m\ist the materials' actual . 
use in the*schools m demonstrated? if so, how widely throiltfhout the 
systjBm must the materials be used to constitute a state of adoption? 
Must materials *be adapted to* local conditions to be truly adopted? 
Another set of problems arises when one (Considers particular school 
situations. ■ The Use of a particular "innovation?* or "set of - 
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innovations** in one school may represent educational stagnation rather 
than innovativeness. This is especially true if studies in the 
seventies continue to use the innovations of the fifties and sixties * 
as their iJBfecators. Conversely, it is pos^ifile' that certain schools 
are very innovative without using theJLt^ical** educational innovations. 
Tl^se issues must be considered when ^ne interprets and. compares the , 
^results of the education studies outlined below. The discussion of 
the studies deeding with characteristics related to educational 
innovativeness will be organisjed into those focusing on school-system 
variables eSnd those focusing on individual teacher variables. 

School-system variables . - Re^garch to determine the characteristics 
of innovative schools is fairly extensive but inconclusive and con- 
tradictory. Much of this research has centered around tlie orgahizatiojial 
clim4te Qf the schools. While Crandall (1971)* ^d Miles (1964^ found 
that open coiranunication cheuinels were characteristic of iiffiovative 
organitaticHis, Chesler (1966) did not. Marcum (1968) , Hilfikar (1970) , 

euid Hillman (1969) found that an open organizational climate was, sig- 

^ . / * 

nificemtly and ^Jositively related to school innovativeness, but Dick 

, «t ' 

(1974) and Bamberger (1970) discovered no such relationship. Dick ,^ 
X1974) , in fact, 'found that eight of the ten innovative soci^(^^fftudies 
departments researched* had -closed climates. Gill (196# Miles 
(1964) reported opposing fihdings about the need for specialists within 
the scHool system to prpmote innovation. TKe degree of social support 
provided by prj^ncipals to teachers and "problem- solving abilities of. 
staff meetings (Hilfiker 1970). have also been significantly related to' 
the organisational' climate for innovation in some, but not all, studies. • 

The personality characteristics of the administrators are importamt 
aspects of the orgemizational climatey Carlson (1965)' foiand the follow- 
ing personality characteristics related to the 'ihnovativeness of the 
school : willingness of administrators to adopt innovative ideas, 
Idauierdhip style of the administrators, and the cojtinunications network . 
in the^ organizi^tion. . From studieei otf superinteiidents jji West-* Virginia 
and Pennsylvamia, Carlson distinguished,, two groups — innovators and non- . 
adopters. He found that innovators t6xxi<^ to: (1) be yo^ger/ 
(2) know fewer of their pe^rs w^l^, (3) be aou^ht less- often for^their 
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advice, (4) receive higher professional ratings, (S) exKibit greafer. 
accixracy liv the 3ydginent o¥ timir rates of innovation adoption, 
(6) have^^orter tenure in/ their/ present pc^sition^, and (7) seek more 
advice and infdnnation frci^i more persons outside the local area, Non- 
adopters, ^by contrast, 'tended to: tiyhave less formal education, 
(2) receive fewer frieqj|skip^ choices, (3) be less well known by theip: 
peers « (4) participkte in fewer professional meetings,, (5), interact j 

less oft^n with other superilatendehts. in their area'j^ (6) be sought les6 

* * - ' 

often-^for information, p7)'*receive lower ratings on the professionalism 
»»• • / I , i> < 

scale, rfs) hold less prestigious superintendents^ (9? perceive less, 
support/ frc«n their schoo^ board, and (101 rely more-. on local sources 
for advuce and information, • • ' . * 
Studies of the 'wealth ot schcSol districts have also produced, 

) r ' * 

mixed results. Ross ^958) ^and Zeigler and Johnson (1969) claimed \y^^^^ 
that school wealth is the single most powerful predictor of. school 
innovativene^s, oStudi^es by Mort and Cornell ^1941), Mprt *(1964) , 
darlson (1965) , >and Marcum (1*968) , which focused on schoor spending, 
supported 'this view. Other studies, including Kohl (1969), Hilfiker 
(I3p0), and Hawkins (1968), found no significant relationship between 
• school wealth and innovativeness, ' » ''^ 

VaricQjles besides E)er' capita expenditures- and income, orgsmiza- * 
tional .climate, and personality characteristics of administrators have 
been found ^related to school innovativeness in a few ''studies • Two 
studies found schools^ize was related to innovativeness, Marcum (1968) 
used, the-size of the professional staf/ as an indication *of the school ^ 
size, while Kohl.(i^69) used the sifee of the graduating class. Both 
conqlud^d tha.t the larger th% school, the grealter the degree of 
innovativeness. In aryig^^r study, Ma tula (-1972) attempted to identify 
f actors thati contribut4po" elementary teachers' willingness to 'try 
selected classroom social sHidies innovations. Through use of a 
simulated adoptioij situation » Matula found tfiat integest in the 
innovations and peer suppprt fof trying them enhanced the .chances that 
the inno^£atio^> wpuld be.^i-sed- It waa-j^o found, however, that 
greater the complexity of the tnnovati^ and the more work it; 'demanded 
from th^ teachers*,* less likely t^^inoovation would be tried, , 



other researchers examined the relationship of geographic 
location of school systems to innovativeness. Hawkins (1968), for 
exanq^le, found that the most innovative schools tended to be located 

in homogeneous, middle-class neighborhoods, oftdtf neeu: universities 

V » • ' > 

or colleges r rfe also found, these am .an optimum school d^^strict size 
for innovatiou. 

Individual Teacher Variables. Another group of research ' , 

studies atten?)ted to deter^iine the characteristics relar^ to 

individual (tether innovativeness. As c it ^d' earlier, Rogors^and 

Shoemaker (1971) identified, five categories of individuals. They 

descril^e "innovators" in the following matnner: 

. ~ Vtoturesomeness is almost eui pb'session with innovators. They * { 
are eager to try new ideSST This interest leads them out 6f 
^ a loc£d circle of peers and into more cosmopolitan social 

relationships. Comwunication patterns alfe— friendships among 
a clique of innovators are co^uuon, even though the geographicfil 
distance between the innovators may* be greatr. Being an 
inn^i^ator has several prerequisites. These include control ^ 
of sxibstantial resources to absorb the possible loss due €o an * 
unprofitable innovation and the ability to Vinder stand and apply 
complex technical knovfl^ge. i ' • « « 

The ^^lient value o^^^e innovator is venturesomeness. He 
desires the hazardous, the rash, th^darir^, and the risky. 
the innovator also must be willing to accept ;an occaisionai 
setback v^en one of the i\ew ideas he adopts proves tinsudcessful. 
(Rogers and Shoonaker 19^^'^1, p. 183) . ' " 

The' results of several studies. l\ave found the following 'character- 
istics^ of innovative teachers in icontra^t to noninnovative teachers; 

innovative iteachers are younger (Lea^ 19,66; Gulesian 1970); use a 

*' • • 

qreater dumber auid variety of information Sources (Leas 1966; Gulesian 
1970; Dick 1974); haye a medium amount (nine to l^»years of teachjmg • 
experience (McClimans 1967;'' Dick 1974); and, are outsiders, that is, 
they* cqgpe from outside the district and community where they are 

teaching (Ross 195^; Dick 1!8'4) . ^ ^ 

Leas (19^6) also found t^at innovative teachers had high social 
status within the school, were more cosmopolitan thaun npninnovatorS, 
and perceived themselves as opinidn leaders in the school. McClimans* 
study (1967) indicated* that innovators held more leadership^ positions 
and attended more out-of-town professional meetdlngs than did. non- 
innovative teachers. He also found -that females were lAore innovative 



than mal%s. , • 

•In a svunqjiaVy. of other research on ^ucational innovativeness , Ross 
(1958) concluded that innovators were mor^ career oriented, more sk;Lll- 
ful in. woifking with others, and more av*are of community values. Age and 
nature of teacher, tra^^ning^ however, were not found' significantly re- 
lated to-ediicational innovatiyenes^ in* teachers. Miles (1964), in a 
•similar reporLr-^<5onduded that innovators 'were highly -inj^e 11 igent, 
possessed keen verbal, ability , wete less^bour^d by group norms, and were 
nnSre, individualistic and creative than ?ioninnovator9.' ^ 



Conclusion * * ^ . "* > 

-Tfhere are numerous* studies on educational arid other kuids of 
innovatipn andean VarLobles directly f elated to adoptioil of innovations 
by individuals.^ Sevj/rad problems, however, prevent the^ mamy findings 
. from these studies 'from being conclusive and widely general izcd>le. Some 
. problems conqern the lack of agreement among researchers over the meaning 
and value of edvfcational innbyatiidn, the wide vetriety of metho<iologicft • 
approaches u^ed^bi the educational studies, and^ the 'conf licting^results 

obtained in^ many studies .. >&ach tesearch still needs to be conducted^ 

' * J " % / ' * ' • ' 

oh tne diffusion of educatibnial innovation.* ' > 
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**Two sttidies have been completed since the writing of this Veview^f 
^research. Both^are the result/of md^or Federally-Funded projects. 

See: BetwAfi, Paul and Milbrey Mclaughlin. Federal Programs - 

Supporting Educational .Change, Vol^ IVr The Findings in Raview > 

Santa. Monica, CA:* The' Semd .Corporation, 1975.^ 

ahd " ^ ' 

Silorski, Lindc^A.*; e^^l . Factors Influencing School O/ange . 
San' f ranci^sco , CA: Far West Iiaboratory for Educational Research* 
and Developmenlf , 1976. " ' , ■ 
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, iPUtrposes and Procedures of this Study 



-The purpose of thi||^tudy is to examine some factors that relate 
" * the innovativenes^ ^nd noninnovativeness of social .studies teachers, 
dejpartments , high schools, Jftd school districts. 

* SSEC ?taf f and the Hesearch^Team 

To establish a multidisciplinary perspective for tffls research 
'y^ ^ g^ject, the Social ^Science Education Consortium {^SS^O staff decided 
" \o assemble* a team, of eight feocial scientists with expertise in 

computerized empirical research and iiL case» study fieldvi#k. ^It was . 
^ . believed that this composition would enhance the scope of content and 

mei^KDdology in the research effort. .The team consi^ed of a psychologist 
* (John. K. Bare, Carleton College)', a historian (Rich^ard H. Brown, 
Ne\^rry Library) , a sociologist (j'^^^ss Eshleman, Wayne State 
iSiversity) / an educator (Geneva Gay, Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development), an economist (Peter Senn^ Wilbur Wright 
College),, a geographer (George Vuicich', Western Michigan University) , an 
. , anthM^logist (James B. Watson, University of Washington) , and a 
political sc?.ehtist- (HarmOi\ Ziegler, University of Oregon)* 

' The original intent was for the research ^eam to clarify the 
specific objectives and to execute the plans of the research study. . 
The central purpose of the team approach was to ensure the unique 
perspective of each academic area in planning the study and in 
examifling the schools, social studies programs, and teachers. 

The original roles for the SSEC staff and the team, however, were 
not strictly adhered to. At times, both the sta^f and the team made 
^ Significant decisions ab^t research methodology (e.g- ; sampling ' • 
procedure) and about suhwtantive matters (e.g., content of question- 
naires). Throughout the tyo-year study, the itaff continued to 
^ coordinate the procedural as^pects of the project,' including duplicating 

an4 mailing materials, ^setting up meetings, and connrunicating with 
* • ^ * * ,f 

. ' schools.. Eventually, the social scientist team became moreof a con- 

sultation group to the SSEC staff. ^ • . 4 

' ' ■ ■•"33 • " . • 
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Key Questions , , , 

Early itfeetings of the rese^ch team and SSEC statf were spent dis- 
. cussing the question , WhaV constitutes innovativeness in social studies 

'V • ^ ft 

education? There was much digagre«nent amon^ 'the individual iilivesti- 

* - ' , ' 

gators V Do^es an innovative social studies teacher: use inqbiry 

-tecl^iqufis? know about the federally-funded project 'materials? use 

those materials? create his or her oWn materials? involve ^students 

^ in planning? teach more than .facts? use individual ize<J instruction? 

use small-group learning activities? Do innovative hi^ schools: have 

considerable ne^ equipment' and mult^dia materi^^ involve^ teachers 

ir^ decision making? involvs^T students in decisio^ftg^Lng? /Change thqir 

programs frequently? employ* teajn teaching? have open-spkce learning 

areas? • ' C , ' 

After much discussion- among investigators and statf , social studies 
• innovativeness was defined for purposes of this study as a combination, 
of seven indices: teacher awareness of the federally -funded social 
studied project materials, extent of use of these materials, frequency 
of use of these materials, extent of use of 12 other innovative • 
educational practices / degree of teacher, participation in school 
dec is ion -making processes, degree of student involvemejit in^classroom 
decision making, and extent to v^ich teachers create the^r own fcurricu- 
luip mater.ialg^ This ligt was ncurrowed eventually to foxir indiqesi of 
innovativeness, described .in Chapter Two, This definition enabled the 
irtvestigators to ^ study social studies innovfition empi^cally .without ' ' 
focusing on merely one possible indicator of innovation. ' 

._The next question tackled by the research team and staff was. 
What variables probaibly relate to social s^dies innovativeness? 
Suggestions were based on^revious research findings an^ the extensive 
experience of the investigators and staff in working with teachers and 
schools^ The following categories of variables were formulated: 

1) Individual* teacher characteristic^, such as agte, teaching 
experience," length of .tenure, ainouAt of inseryice traiaing, involvement, 
in professional organizations, and reading gf j^rofessional journals. 

. 2) Social studies department characteristics. Such as the nature 
of chairperson's leadership, communication among teachers, nature and , 



frequency df departn^nt meetings, degree of cooperatioi;i among depart- 
ment ^members, and existence and use of a budget.* . ^ 

3) School pharacteristics such as size, faculty age and racial 
composition, average' faculty tenure aiy5. teaching experience, provision 
*for alternative progr*ams, ethnic studies, open-space learnin^SsgJeas, 
nongraded clasS^s, and administration^, perceived by teachers as 

^ • • r 

reiH'onsive to change. , v , 

4) School district characteristics, such as size, • wealth, . 
geographic loca;t ion,. political climate, ^socioeconomic environment, 
and nature and operation of' pie school board. • \ 

The final questiofi discussed was. What rese^rchr approach should be 
used to ^termine the relationship of these variables .to feocial 
Studies innovativeness? ' This questi^>n^j)roducM the most heated debate 
among the investigators. As was expected, since the team was selected 
on the ba^^s of differing matihods, logical orientations as well as 
content backg^unds, some favored a large-scale statistical survey of 
teachers, schools, and districts throughout the country* while others 
suggested in-depth case studies of several schools based on^ field 
observations. Eventually it was decided to use the best aspects of 
laoth those approaches. The study would focus on a, small number of 
^schools 4nd districts th^t could identified as innovative or non- 
innovative, but would draw on previously conducted leurge-scale survey 
studies. Data would be gathered on the selected districts to determine 
the natvure ar)d ^extent of that innovativeness and the degree to which 
certain variaibles sefeirife^ related to teacher, department, school, and 
distriot innovativeness. Thes«i data would includes questionnaire 
information mailed to social studies teachers ,ariCl administrators, 
observation data from school visits, previously gathered census-type * 
data, an4'-p6litical climate information from'-a previous study by 2iegle 
and Johnson (1969) . These proceduree and data are fully explained in 
the following sections. ^» ^ ^ «♦ 

Samt)ling Design ^d Data-gathering frocedures 

Starting , with a random national, sample of 86 school districts used 
in a previous study of political interaction by one of the team members 
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(Ziegler and Jennings^ 1974) , if districts were selected to receive 

, questionnaires. Six were initially judged innovative and six non- 
innovative. From this group, four districts were s.elected for site 
surveys (case studies) . Two Sets of data were already available on thes^ 
districts — census data* an^ that of the Ziegler and Jennings study (to - 
be described in a later section) I ^ 

\ Selecting the 12 districts for the questionnaire process began by 
ranking the 66 n^istricts according to per capita incom^-the only 
variable found consistently related to school innovation in previous 
studies. (See_page 22 of the review of ^research section,) The staff 
then contacted the social#studies supervisor of each state in which"" the 
dJ^tricts wre^ located to have them rate each district on ^ one-to-six 
scale on three characteristics indicative of educational' innovation: • • 

^openness tq change, use of iraiJ^ative social studlei practices,, and use^ 
of new social studies materials.' ' No definitions of either the character- 
istics or terms were provided. The supervisoi^fespqi^ed according to* 
their particular conceptions ofi "openness" and "innovati?ve. Frequently 
a second person was sought to rate districts with which the state* 
supervisor wasym familiar. Sixte^n'districts were eliminiated due to* 
lack of information. Of the 70 remaining districts, the 12 highest and^ 
12 lowest, on per^g^^ta income and on innovativeness were chosen( Each 
of those districts \^s contacted by the staff and asked to participate • 

. in the study. Due to time constraints (end of Ichool •year) and other 
commitm^^s, many' districts declined to participate. 

An^feer sample o'f innfcvative and noninnovartive districts was draWh 
from the pool of 8'6 districts. Again those districts /that appear^ed most 
clearly innovative and norlinnovative ' (according to SSEC rating scales) 

were selected. After c(»ntacting 20 noninnovative districts and 14 
innovative districts (according to above criteria), nine- districts agreed-^ 
to participate. Questionnaires were mailed to either the social studies 
supervisor of each.district or to* the department chairperson for distri- 

.bution to principals, superintendents, and secondary social studies 



See Appendix A for .copies of the teachers, principal, and superinten- 
dent questionnaires. \ . ' * . 



teachers- A* uniform instruction sheet was ^ent and the (Questionnaires^ 
ed. though coded for identification purposes ^ w^re placed in sealed 
envelopes to« protect the Irespojldents' aaionymity. District supervisors 
with' more than six high schools were instructed to choose six schools • 
that represented the districts range of educational innovativ^ness and 
to deliver/ and bollect the forms personally. To provide cinonymity fori 
the 3Chooid and -school districts, fictitious names are used in this 
report. Table 1 on the- foll^^ng page iunowurizes the district responses 
to the qteestionnaire,^ | 

Since the end of both the sdhool year aind the project was near, 
the decision about which districts would be the subjects for case 
stxxdies was based on ^ich of the cTistricts most promptly and completely 
returned the questionnaires. A quick hand^ teQjulation of various 
questionnaire variabilis was the only knowledge of results obtained 
priOr to the site visits. The purposes of the si,te visits were to: 
(1) understand the reeility of the school, (2^' follow *up on selected 
items on the questionnaires (elaboration, reatons, confirmation, etc.) , 
and (3) explore variables not covered in the questignnaire, suclt as ^ 
departmental interaction and ^^^cher conception of the mean in^ o£, 
innovation. Table 2 on page 31 shews the districts and schools^ visited, 

* The case studies- of each of the small districts (Williams aind 
Flint) included: interviews with all social studies^teacher^, 
principal, ancj superintendent)^^ observations <ft two tei^chers; andjin* 
♦formal discussions w^th several students. The site visits to ^11 
supervisor-selected high schools in th^ large^ districts includec^ 
.interviews with three to six social stddies teachers (ouf of a' ten 
to L7 tdH?al) and the principal or assistamt principal in dharge of 
curriculum; observations of from three to seven teachers; 'and informal 
discussions with several groq|^ of stxjdents. 

Tl^e department chairperson was interviewed in every high school 
visited.- Other teachers were selected on 'the basis of several^ 
factors, including their teaching sch^edules and^ course content. ^ ^ ^ 
(A rcmge of con^fft areas w^s desired and, if a sociologist or 
historian was o/ie of the observers i a course related to either 
sociology o^ history^ was selected for observation.) The investigators 
had no prior Jcnowledge of the qu^stionna^^e responses of the tochers 
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Table 1 

Sianmary of District .Responses 

Completed Total # Percent- ^ Copipleted 
Social Social T age Principal 



/ 



No. of 
Schools 



Total 
No, of 



Completed 
Supervisor 



Studies StCidies Respond^ ^Question- Partici- Schools "Questions- 



Question- Tq^ji^ers 
naire 



naire 



patiJip 



H 



Opal County • 79 
,Dell ' . . 21 

Ne%^hope " 30 



8(i\. 
61 
40 ■ 



99% 
31% 
75V^ 



6 



20+ 

11 

10+ 



naire 



,1 
1 
1 



1 o 
> f M 

2 *i fH 
H O 



t O 



Piint 



Fanntown 



Willieuas 



27 , 



- \ 

Diamond Cdunty 92 
Oceodtide $8 



Greenhaven 14 
' TOTAL 329 



27 
103 

5 

15 . * 

398 



100% 



100% 



89% 



91% 



1 



^ 1 



V • T, 

93% 



86% 



'6 
1 

_1 , 

27 



1 

_i- 

. 34 



20+ 



1 

_1 
72+ 



1 

- 1 
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Districjt 


List of Ob^prvtetions - . 

— * — " — 

High Schools Date of Visit 


- 

Number of 
Investigators 


Fl'in't — ' — 


Flint- / Mav 1 a 1 Q7«^ 


# 2 


Williams . 


' Williams May 22-23, 1975 


V 2 


Opal 


Raintree * May 19, 1975 


4 








Opal 


Ribs M^^20, 1975 - 


2 


Diamond 


' Lighthouse May 22, 1975 


3 


Diamond . 


Stephen A, Douglas May 22^, 1975 


'3 


Diamond 


Clouds' May 23, 1975 ' 


3 • . 


Diamond 


Hunter May. 23, 1975 , 

* 


. ' 3 



4 



A 



in the large high schools. No teacher refused to-be interviewed or 
observed. Sc«ne, however, w^re giving tests ;or showing a film for the 
j^tire period. In such cases, the" observer changed plans and inter- 
viewed or observed another teacher. (In one school, Clouds, the 
principal was not interviewed because of a time constraint* Since the 

xsocial studies chairman had completed the principal's questionnaire 
X ' • . • * , 

for that school, this was not deeqied a serious cxnission..) * 

^ With the exception of one school (Williams) , the case stu<iy 

.interviews were conducted in a standard format. Each person was inter«- 

viewed individually by one investigator in a room* pr area where they 

could be alone. The areras included an office,- bookroom, classroom, 

cpurtyaxd, And ballfield. ,The interviewers asked questions from a 

stsendard form ajid wrote the interviewees responses in short summary 

statements* on the form. The major topics on. the form were social 

studies curriculum teaching practices, ^departmental interacfion, anA " ' 

innovation and decision making. (See the Appendix A for the actual 

forms.) / 

> The interviews las Jed from* 40 to 60 roinutSes. Later that day, • 
the interviewer elaborated on the responses either by talking 
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individually into a tape recorder or by participating in a structured 
roundtable discussion with other investigators of that school. Typed 
tramscriptions of these recordings were-ITt^c^^ollowing the^ completion 
of 'all site visits. ' ^ - * . 

No forms were used to record the classroom observations. The 
investigatprs, AoweVer, were told to arrive at class early, take an 
anobt;:usive seat, and c^serve quietly, taking a minimum ^of notes. 
The xj^s^rvers focused pn physical setting <yf clas^rdom (se^ts, yalls, 
etc.), the appearance o5. teachers and students, the instifuctional 
mleth^ds ug^ (lecture, discussion, question/answer, inquiry, etc.); the 
grouping of students (indiVidlSerlized , small' ^pup, entire class)*, the 
levels of questioning (factual l?ecall vs. aiialysis or evaluation), and 
the degree of te^icher or student c^nteredness. The observers later 
recorded elaborations of their observations in ^ manner simttar-to th^t 
of the inter"Views. The observations and interviews^ With .teachers of^n 
included th» collection of various artifacts from the schopl.* These 
items included:' tests ,- homework assignments, course outlines, special 
memoranda* textbook lists, school newi^apers, ^nd evaluatrioja' fornCS 

^The infoj^mal discussions witli ptu^ents were^ completely uijstructuredj 
They took place between classes, cla^sroomsL libraries # lunchroomsif 
and outside in cpurtyards. Investigators simply asked students if they 
could talk ta them a few minutes about^jtheir school. The artudents never 
refused and were often anxious to tsalk. Questions frecjuently asked'" " 
werer How do you like going to school her€f Why? What's the best/** 
worst thing about this school? Do you haveXany social* studies c]iasws? 
How are t^tey? What neat things* have you dorJb in- social- studies?' In 
school? Are there any racial problems h^rej! . ^ ^ . 



4 « 

The^ata — Description, Analys^ ^ and l^^^ 



Four different data sets were available, for the fovCr '•'school dis- 



tricts participating in' the* case studiesW*^?tnsus data^^Z-iegler 's 
school "board data, the ^questionnaire data,^i^l5^he swift si*te survey 
data. Each of these is described^elow: 
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, 1) ,£ensus Data . This consists of data from the National Centei: 

for ^pdticational Statistics (NCES) School District Fourth CO'unt Tam-^ 

It contains 197P Certsus B\ireau data on social and economic variables, 

suf^ aj3 ihcome, enrollm^t, dropout status, ethnib statstfs, migration/ 

and occupation, for ea'ch U;S. school district 'with an enrollment of 

300 or more^emd for a s^ple of smaller districts, 
• * A 
,^2) Ziegler*s School Board Study Data . Hifese data, embodying 

over 400' variables, were obtained by administering a lengthy inter- 

view sch^uld to a randt>n^ sample of 86 schobl boards emd- super inten- 

dfini^^ a^ros^l^tHL country , as P4rt of .a study of political ijateractioh 

> within local school districts conducted by. the Center for the 

Advanced Study of Educational 'Administration at the University of 

, Oregon and published ' — — ' — 

• The yariables composin 



n^^th< 



reqent booX (^iegler* and Jennifjgs- 1974) 
ese data consist prim^ily 
and school board^entoer perceptions of eui^i attitTO^' toward district 
probleins (including racial and fineinclail) , eaucation groups (NEA, 
AFT, eta. ) y teacher behavior) .teacher roles in prograop^jj^j^^e ,* and 
superintendent-school, boaurd conflict. ' ' ; ^ ^ 

3) go^lLal Studies Innov^tion Questionnaire pata . This includes* 
data gatl)er^d by this reseairch project ffoio questionnaires completed * 
by teachers, principals, -ai^' superintendents^ in nine school distr^icts 
throughout the' country. Tte ^ata .for] social studies teacher^ ^t^clude 
seven dependent variable^ liypothesiaed as ihdica^tors of educationa'l 
inndvj^ion: awareness, 'frequei^cy, and ^tensivekJ^s of jase df 24 
social^t^^'i^j^'^project materials; extent of .use of various general 
educatioia!k innovations t 'such instructional television, non- 



traditional •*gr'ading^ artd values clarificaipbn; level of teacher 
involvement in S^ool decieion making; leyel of student involveanent , 
in school au*d classroom decision, making; and degree to which l^%achers 
cem^use' ma^rials they have created themselves in and out of* the 
, classrooi^w Among the mauiy independent variables are: age, teaching 
experi^ce/Suivolvement in professional, organizations, and reading 
'professional opumal>j. . ' ^' ' ^ ' ♦ * 

. • < . ■ - ■ - • . , 
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1' • The questi6nnaire also provides data on (1) €feacher and* principal ' 
. perceptions about"* the extent* the ^choql engages in innovative^ -practices, 
syich* as f>roviding alternative' programs , o^n-space cTas^rocp^s, and ^ / 
.ethnic studies coursjss; (2) processes and persons responsive to change*; 
and TJ) communication with parents and' the community.' Size and' racial 
composition, of the student body and faculty are other *s0ffiol variable^;. 
^J■f « District level^data include: number of high schooli^, student and 
faculty population, number of social stud;Les teachers, experience 
J^levej. of the superintendent ^d 'superintendent perceptions of the 
. "^effe^ of .teacher decision ^making, student involvefnent , and general- 
educational irtjJva^fcn in the district. XSee jthe Appendix A for copies A 
of the teacher; pri™p.pal, and superintendent questionnaires.) 

4) Site g^trvey (Case Study) Data > -The.da^a from the case studies 
of four school districts were^ gath^f eQ priM^iy .ttirpugh strpctur^d 
' intervirffewS with the principals or assist^^^RicipaS, department 

* chairpersons, and-a SfU|gle qf social ^"t^i^s^Bachers in each -schoql, ^ ' , ^ 
and through "semi structured olDservatfons a sampre of social studies 
' teachers and' classrooms. ^Additional data were gathered- by stalking ' , 
irtformally ^ several -students ^d Jpy^ randcL observaticSTof^ nijnerous , 
aspects" of the spt^l. For the two small distr^ft#ts, the. super4iit6nd^nt • 
was also 'interviewed.* • - ' . * - 

Variables embodied in the interviews of'.SogiaL sttidle^ teache^^ ^ fr ^ 

. •ujjplu^e: , * ^ * . • . . . 



^ CurricuXum Progtam-: - Matferi^rs^used'^and. developeoT wijo decides on 

' materials used, the parograjn four to five ye^rs ago, and the most ^ " * 
% ^ ■ • ... ' • \ • ' ^ . ' 

desired fut\ife change i^i borjriculum. _ V- « ' * * * 

^ ' Teaching Practioes: Attitxide toward counte]tafctii>g racism and 

- ' ^ ^ * ' • : « ' - \ V # 

sexism and imparting .certain values to students, names of professional 
\^ ^ journals, read regula^y^n ,and specific «|ibwples of innovative practices 
- engaged ^^*^^^e4chers. 

Departmental Iptera'ctlon: Nature, frequency, and/. wprth *of depart-^ - • 
ment meeti|nigs; degree oi* Cooperation ^ong members ; wl o opijiidn lealders 
,are; .and role and' style of chairperson. , ^ , ' 

Decision Making and Innovation: Degree and exauiM-e of support for - / 
change from principal, superintendent, and social studies teachers; 
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I teacher conception of o/ iiyiovation; degree of satisfaction 

with current level of teacher participation and student involvement 
' in decisi.6n making. - , . / 

The department .chairperson interview schedule ^1 so included *^ 
. ' • items on the size of 'the social studies budget, the type of courses 
*'-<»ffiered, coBinun^ty reaction to the social st;udies program, Mnd 
. closest colleges and universities. « 

the principal interview schedule included questions a^ut per- 
• ' „-ceptions of their role in effecting clia^ge,,how they encourage 

teacher participation in decision i^^ing, their attitudes toward 
levei of .teacher participation in decision making, the rewaiM systems 
for tochers, how accountability laws aff^t local planning ,^staff 
*and department turnover rite, opinion leaders, and nature of staff 

meetings. * ' ^ .* 

The classroOT observations focused on variables ^uch as the 
-.^ 'physical settin/^ (arranjemein^ of desks, displays, walls and wjfi^s^ - 
cj.imate) , inter albtribn between students and teacher < levels of 
questioning and thinking, interest and. motivation^ kind of relation- 
. ^:ship, discipline and behavior) , social studies content and teaching 
' methods (fact^, incepts, generalizations, hypotheses r irf^iry, 
4 lecture, question answering, ^ames and simulations^, rale playing 
etp.)., and the grouping of students (homo- vs. heterogeneous > entire 
. class* vs. small^g^oup vs^ individualized instruction). 
• • ^ ' Other datd collected inclucled each principal's rating of the 
^ social studies 'department compared to uther school departments and ^ 
- examples of teacher-created or adapted curriculum materials. 
, Se\^eral types of ai^al?^es were performed with^these data. First, 

there was an effort to determine whetljpr several factors could be 
. isolated and identified- that ^uld indiUte innovativeness of social 
studies teachers and whether other variables were significantly re- 
lated to t6adher innovativeness.' TO accomplish this goal, the SPSS 
(Statistical Raclcage for the Social Sciences) Cross-Tabulation 
program* was run for the 2t)6 teachers in the five districts that 
' responded most promptly and coiilplet4ly to the questionnaire. These 
' districts were: Flint (3), Williams (5), Farmtown (27), Opal County 
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(79)', and Diamond County (92). This program involved generating cross- 
tabulation tables for»-«even indices' of irmovation against 32 indepen- . 
dent, variables, .including: a^e, teaching experience-, professional - . 
journals read; salary l^el/ and each of the other d^^pehdent variables. 
Three aP the severe indices of ihnov^tioj^ were Eliminated. For two — 
frequency and extent of use of the social studies project materials — 
the ran^ of responses was^ so narrow that very teachers could/be 
identif4#^ as high oa^t^^e jneasures. A third index was eliroiniated 
because oj ambiguity in how the tieachers jjnterpreted "cdhmercially 
published." Thus, four main indices of . innovaticm wfejfe left: aware- 
ness of the social studies project materials^ use of various innovative^r 
practices/ participatiori in school decision- making processes and 
involving, students in classroom decisions. Analysis of the inter- 
relationsl^ips among these four indices and between each of them and the ' 
32 independent variables is the'b^si^ of Chapter 2^ Teaicjher Innovative- 
ness, of this report. • *' . . . * - • 

Chapter 3 , Social Studi^es Departm^t and High School Innovatiye- 
ness, is based on two 'different da^a soutcesTl First, the SPSS 
Frequencies program was i^iap for selected V€^riab^les on the teacher 
questionnaires for each ©f. the nine. hidfe^ Schools visited, 'rtie variables 
included: teai::her age^ sex, exp^ieno^ftr nuBl3%^ of yedrs at that schdol, 
college course credit** hours, professional jdumals read, professional 
meetings attended, a^well as the.fojir^ dependenl^^variables chosen as* 
indicators of innovatKJh.V The ^atisl^icl^' provide€^>9 tliis program 
included, for each vari^le: c^^olute, relatiyje , and *cumuiativ^ fre- 
quencies? mean; mode? median; stfUi^iajrd ^deviationj varian&;fe; anil maximum- 
^minimxim responses.. The sifejcond sourc4rof data was the inf ontCation 
gathered by the site surveys, dombining^theae two dat^ sources, a* ^ 

profile p.f each school writte^ by One of the participating 

• . - » ^ 

observers and critiqued by the others.^ Ih^ profiles of the two sm^H . 
schools Visited and a comparison of thq schools is the basis of 
Innovation ^n Two Small^ Rural High Schools, ^<a stabsection of Chapter 3. 
Profiles'of two high ^fehools in Jhe of the large, innovative districts 
and a comparison of those schools* is' the basis of the second su^psection 
of Chapter "3. Innovation in Two Larg!^ Urban/Suburban High Schools. The 
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r«naijiing five profiles are in Appendix B. , • 

Finally, in an effort to. examine social studies innovativeness . 

on a district Iq^^elf severed other analyses were done. Concentrating 

only on the^two large districts visjlted — Opal County (noninnovative 

.according to the state supervisor ratings) and Dieotond County (innova 

tive according^ to those ratings) — three types of datta were analyzed. 

First; bcised on, the 79 teacher questionnaires from Opal and 92 from 

Diamond, ^ frequency distribution cind an SPSS Condescriptive program 
^ • » 

were fun on a!j.l variatbles for each of the two districts. In addition 
to the number and percentage of jresponses* to 'each item^ this analysis 
also produced mean, standard error, stcindard <3|^viation, sum of 
^squares, kurtosis, ske^ess, and range for each variable. The^other 
two soxirces of district data were^the census information and 
Zieglfer's school board data for Opal ,ajid Diamond counties. Analysis 
and ccxnparlson of the f req\aency distributions and -mean scx>res from 
these three sources is tl^e basis of School District Innovativeness, 
ftapter 4. " 

♦We resi^ze xthat thepe analyses woi\ld lead to a vejry limited 
.kind of results. Unfortunately, financial constr£u.T:its of the 
project: prevented further statistical analyses. 
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; . ' ' » Citeipter Two 

TEACHER INNOVATIVENESS ^ , . . ' 

Based on the questionnaire .responses of the 206 secondary social 
studies teachers in our e^euap^^r^his chapter attempts to describe teapher 
innovativeness an^ its relationship with 31 other variables. For the 
purposes of this study, teacher innovativeness consists of 'four 
indices: • Swareness of social studies project materials, use of 
vairious innovative teaching practices, participattion in school 
decision leaking, auid involving students in cleissroom 'decisions; ? 
EJhch of these four indexes is explained. Then, from e x a m i jvi ng the 
six cross-tabulation tables generated by interrelating eacli of the 
four indexes with one another, the relationships among these four 
variables are discu^^ed. Thus, for example, the extent to which^ 
correlations exist between awareness of materials and use of certain 
innovative practices is 'described. Finally," the, relationship between 
31 independent, variables — such as sex, teaching experience ^ and age — . 
apd each of the* f^jy^ indexes of innovativeness is explored* This 
discussion is based on examining the 31 cross-tabulation tables for 
each index. Before presenting those analyses, however, a brief ~ 
discussion of ^e' representativeness of ourv sample is provided. 

Representativeness of the Sample 



' ' la^e 206 secondary social studies teachers frojn five school dis- 
tricts \^o formed the sample ^or the Te^icher Innoyativgness analysis 
were not ranAomly selected or cJ\osen to' represent cross-section of 
1!eachers in the United States. Nevertheless, that group of 206 
teasers is simileu: on several key characteristics to secondary 
te4chers and/or all secondary 'social stxjdies teachers in the natipn. 
The followdLrtg .table compares our sample with ^^e population of 
secQndary teacjvers in the.counfry. ' * 
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Table 3 



Comparisoit of Sample with All^U^S, Secondary 
Public School Teachers 



All Secondary^ Public 
School Teachers 
in U.S.* 



The Sarogle'of 206 
Secondary Social 
Studies Teachers 



Teacher's Age (Meem) 
Teacher's Experience (Median) 
Teacher's Salary (Mean) 

TeacdieripB Dec^e 

^acher' s Slex 



• 36 yrs. 
' 7 yrs. 
$9,449 
BA MA Other 
64% . 34% 2% 

53% 47% 



35 yr^ 
8 yrs. 
* $10,800 
BA, MA Other 
53% 46% ^1%, 
M / ' F 
71% 29% 



♦Based on Table 52, "Selected Qhai^acteristics of Public School Teacher^ 

Jjy Level ami by Sex: United States, 1970-71," published in Grant^ 

W. ^ Vance cuidX^ George Lind (National Center fo;: Education^tatistics) , 

. digest of Educsttlonal Statistics, 1974 Edition, Washington, Dfc: 
U.sT Gov epimehV/ print img Office, 1975, p. -48. • < * ] 



Thus, our sample of social studies teachers is very similar to the 

secondary public school wachers in age and experience. Moreover, wl^en 

one cilloys for the increase in the average salary since the 197*1 data 

^was gathered, the two groups are a Igo similar /in average salary T Our^ 

Scunple. contains a somewhat larger pircentage of • teachers wtih master's' 

degrees thcui the national population (46 percent to 34 percent). This 

should be recalled when interpret;in^ and generalizing from the results 

of this study. One suspecfs, however, that 46 percent is near the 

percentage of secondary scx:iaS studies teachers ih^ the Un'S.ted States 

who havKl^iaster 's degrees. More English 2md social studies teachers 

tend to have master's degrees! t^]|an mathematics emd science teachers. 

Finally, the sex distribution, of our sample is 'substantially 

1 * • 

different from the population of secondary teachers — Males: 71 percent 

* * 1 * • 
to 53 percent. Statist ics^t'bn b§x were, however, Jivailable for 

secondary social^ studies teachers. .As the figures below indicate our 

sample had only slightly more female teachers than the p<^nalation of 

secondary social studies teacheW: * . 
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Table 4 . 

Compariscm of Sample with All U>S> Secondary *' 
y Social Stjadies Teachers ^ • 

All Secondary Social T/heT San5>le 6f 
Stucties Teachers in 2t)6 Secondary 
U.S.** ^ Social Studies 

Teachers 



Teacher's Sex 



M 
76% 



24% 

— t- 



M 
71% 



P 
29% 



♦♦From Table 54, ''Public Secondajry Teachers, by teaching field and by 
sex: United States, 1910^1},'* in Digest of Educational Statistics, 
Q.974 edw P- 48. ^ ' % 

Therefore, we conclude that our sample of 2G6 se9ondary sociar studies 
teachers is reasonably representative of all secondajry social studies . 
t^^Qhers or secondary .]&ulJlic schbof* teachers in terms, of age, teach- 
ing experience, salary^ and^ex. 

The Four Main Indices of Innovati<m 

Awareness of So cial Studies Projects 

~ « \ 

This index is a wei^ted average of the teachers' responses to 

24 items that relate to a^ variety of social studies cuifriculum^ 

mat^eriala. For each of -tSe^24 materials (see Appendix A, Social 

Studies Tea^chers Questionnaijrej p. 10), the teacher checked a square. 

Zero was^recorded if the teacher said he or she was not aware of 

the inaterials; 1, aware of materials; 2, examjjied materials; and ' 

3, received instrjiction in use of materials. Tlie items .were mainly 

/the titles of published ma'terials or projects that pfodua|fd social 

studies materials in the late 1960s. ^ 

The average of afli the responses was .602, or six^tenths ojE the 
distance between not being aware of an^ materials and simply being 
*aware of all the material^. This is a clear indication that moat of 
the teachers were not awaxe of the materials. 

The average is difficult to interpret because it is composed of 
a large, range of ans^wef^ to 24 items. For instance, the Anthropology 
Curriculum Study Project' had an average of .345 while the Carnegie- 
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.Mellon roatelrials ^-rtrompara^ive Political SVsti^m^^ had an ^average of 1.15» 
This a three ,t;o one fange'. Economics in Society had an average^ of 
dnly .^8. Therefore, the range between the lowest ai\d the highest was 
more than four to one. Thejre is little doubt; that most -teachers were 
not awaure of the* social studies preject materials.-' 

When the data were recoded for prdcessing, they were broken down 
into four categories of unequal intervals. If a respondent's average 
on all 24 itCTis was frojp zero' to .15, that person was coded as one^ from 
.16 to .49, as tWDf from .5 to .99, as three; and from 1.0 to 3.0, 
'as four. Only 46 teachers out of the sample Of 206 w^re coded as, foilr. 
These 46 teachers were 22.3 percent of the sample. -^In the analysis that 
follows, the key word to describe th^se teachers xs aware. Awareness 
means that the teacher said he or she was aware or had examined materials 
or had received inst^ction in therr use. 

For- brevity (and assuming the result^ are valid) , the report often 

I* states that "teachers were aware*; rathe^ iJian .that "they said they were 

* » * . . -* 

aware." 

Use of Innovative Practices 

On p^ge 8 of -the Social Studies Teachers Questionnaire (Appendix A), 
the teaphers we're given a -list of 12 activities that could be defined 
as innova$:ive practices, including ^uch things as nontraditional grading 
systems and participation in team teaching. The teachers were asked to 
•rank the extent to which they "engaged in- the educational activities." 
^ Thpy ranked them as follows: 1 = little, '2'=.^derately and 3 = greatr. ^ 
The index — labelled usage or use — is the svan of the responses the 
teachers gave to th^se 1? items. For example, if they engaged ii^ nonm 
of the activities, t^e sum would be zero. If they engaged in all 
the activities to a great extent the tot&l would b€^36. In other wo<ds, 
for each of the 12 items a maximum SQore of 3 is possible and the railge 
is f^om 0 to ^36. 

' The average for all .of the teachers was 16.77, which is not quite^ 
halfway between little and moderate. Another way to put it is that the 
teachers, on the average, saw themselves as using the listed * educational 
activities more than a little $ut nowhere near moderately. 
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Once again the averagci masks a very wide range of almost five to 
one for the^ 12 items. The lowest average was .54 for the usage of 
coinputer-assisted i^truction and the highest yas 2,31 for combating 
sexism and racism. Interpreting these in another way, there was less 



kittle us^ of computer-assisted instruction but more thafi a 

modeirate* extent of pombating racism and sexism by the teachers. 

life findings on raciS9i and sexism cast soae doubt on either the 

representativeness of the sample or the teachers' understanding of 

the questionnaire or both, onless, however-, a^vigorous attack on Racism 

and sexiam has been unnoticed by other school 'observers. Nevertheless, 

the average is probably faiifly representative because so many items 

were included. Errors of interpretation oti on^side might have beisn 

offset by other errors of interpretation on the other. 

• In ^e coding, a score of 0 through 1*4 was assigne'd a one; 15 

4:hrough 20, a two; and 21 through 31, a three. At le^st one teacher 

scored a 31, close to the maxiimim of 36 and at leaist one teacher . 

?. . . 4 , 

scored 0, i^use of any iiinQvati^j||Jpractice . 

consistent Vith bur attempt to isolate innovators and • innovative 

^practices, users will' refer only to those who scored between 21 and 31. 

Sixty-five teachers, or 31. 6, percent of our san^le put -themselves into 

th^s group. In other words, almost a third of the teachers sampled^ 

stated that they made a somewhat moderate use of the 12 innovative 

practices listed* Often we will simply state that these teachers 

"•used innovative practices." Use or usage in the future reports _ 

refers r then, to adjout 65 teachers", ^ith scores ranging from 21 to 31 _ 

out of a .possible 36,* with the average for all the teachers being 

16.77* ' ^ 

Participation^ by Teachers in Decision Making 

This is an index ot teachers* perceptions of how often they 
participate in making decisions. On page G' of the Social Studies 
Teachers Questionnaire, the teachers wer^ asked to estimate the' fre- 
quency of their participation in decisibn making over six areas, , 
ranging^ from cxirriculum program changes to budget decisions (see 
Appendix A). They \iere asked to mai^ a zero if t^y never participated, 
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a one if seldom participated, two if they participated some and three if 
they participated often. 

The oyerall average was • 666 , which might be interpreted tl^t the 
teachers thougl^t that they participated in dedision madcing more than 
"never" biit.not .^ite. "seldom. " At least one teacher felt that he/she 
never participated in any decision making and got a socre of zero. The 
highest score for at least one teacher was 2.3, indicating that teacher 
felt he/she participated a little more oftenr than "some. " 

Once 'again the overall aveirage masks a wi-de tange in tl^e individual 
averages. The overall average for particif)ation in hiring new adminis- 
trators was .0097. For all practical purposes, all the teachert indi- 
cated they never participated in hiring new administrators, jjhe highest, 
average was with #resf>ect to the selection of curriculum materials, where 
the index was 1.49, indicating ^|that the teachers, by and large, felt that 
'they participated more than "seldom" in the i^election of the^e materials. 

An^ interesting question that deserves more investigation is the ^ 
differences between the teachers* perceptions of how ^uch . thej^^^^actually 
participated in' mcdcing decisions as opposed to how much they felt they 
>were encouraged to participate in decision making by their administrators. 
WithoutH*ie full da^ia, it appears that the teachers felt they were en- 
couraged to participate much more than they actually did. 

;.In the coding, a pcore of 0 to .4 was given a dne, .5 to .9 was 



given a two, and from ]> to 3 scored as a three. Therefore, when the 
key word papticipate or participation is used, it will refer only to those 
tea*chers whose averaqe was one or more. This includes 53 teachers, or 
^25.7 percent of the sample. Put another way, persons receiving a high' 
index on this, variable ' perieive themselves <is participating seldom, 
some^ or often^^^^equrently , this report states that these- teachers 
"participated/^ rather *than merely "said they par|:icipated. " 

In general r^th the very low average and the low^ mwimum score 
indicate that the teachers in this sample did not see themselves as 
participating very ^uch in decisions . * ^' 

Involvement of- Students in Classroom ^ 

On pkqe 1 of Social Studies Teachers Questionnaire, the teachers 



were, asked, "To. what extent aVe the students in your classroom asked for 
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fomal ji II I ii iinl inif in tha fnllmrintr areas?" (see Appendix A). Six 
fr ' items r ranging from "choosing learning activities" to "evaluating you^^* 
as a teacher," were' th<||^ listed. The teachers' were to score e^ch item 
on the following scale: . zero <for no extent', one for little extent, 
two for moderate extent, •and three for great extent. The index is 
a weighted average of these scores and, tht^, -the value can vary from 
zero to three. The average .for all the teachers for all ^tjie it^os was 
1.31, which might be Interpreted as more than a little btit less than* 
a moderate extent. At least one teacher reported no formal student 
involvement for any items / and at least one teacher re^rted a great 
extent for every itan. "riie range, of the averages was the lowest of any 
of the four indexes under discussion. It was .95r for teacher evalua- 
tion o£ students* work at the bot^tom ^ and 1^76 for students' \^ 
eval\xation of their own work at the top end. 

In the coding 0 through .9 was c<Me3 as a one, 1 througti^.4 as 
a two, 1.5 through 1.9 as a three-«nd 2 through 3 as a four. 

In the analysis that follows* the key word will be involved or 
i/ivoiveraent . It will refer only to classrooms where provisions have 
been made for fonhal studeijt involvement' ^d the involvement is at least 
moderate. In otheri^rds, ^y4^.analysis focuses on those classrooms 
vrtiere teachers stated that student involvement is moderate or more. 
Frequently the report states that these teachers "involved their 
students" rather than merely "stated that they involved", them. 

^ly 39 teachers of the sample 6f 206, or 18.9 percent, said 
^ they involved their students "moderately** or more on the listed items. - 
When we speak, then, of involvement or shudent involvement, we refer 
only to those 39 teachers. , 

Intejrrelationship Among^ ^e 
^ -Four Indices of Innovation 

Teacher Awareness and Innovative Practices 

There is a strong and clear relationship between teJpfter awareness 
^ of the social studies project materials and teacher use of a variety of 
general innovative. teaching practices, such as instructional television, 
"comnunity-basecl learning activities, and inquiry teaching. ■meMnore a 
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teacher uses innovative practices, the more'' likely^ the teacl^^r^is to be 




-aware of project materials. -Only 14 percent of the low awareness teachers 



use innovative practices extensively, vAile 52 percent of the awareness 
teachers do. Also, of thase teachers who use innovative practic^s^ ex- ♦ 
tensively only 11 j>ercent have the lowetet awareness of materials, while 
37 percent have the highest awareness. 

m 

Teacher Awareness cind Student Involvement * 

— > • 

Although the relationship nixt obvious or strong^ the more 
teachers perceive that they involve students in classroom' deci&ion* 
making, the more ^ose teachers are aware of the social studies project 
materials. As the level of stylist Involvement increases, the i:)ercentage 
of aware teachers increases from* 11 percent to 37 percent- Also, as the 
level of ^teacher awareness increases vthe percentage of teachers who per- 
ceive th^t they .involve ^their students increases frcro 15'percent to 
44 percent. The 17 teachers v^o are^most aware and who state that, they 
involve their students the most make up 37 percent of tSie aware teachers " 
. £Uid 44 percenl^l^ the teachers who most involve their students. (See 
Appendix C, section 4, O:osstabula,tion Table SSPRJAWA by STDTINV.) 

Teacher Awareness and Partjcit>atiQn -in Decision Mcifcing 

'There is no clear relationship between the^ level Qf teacher aware- 
ness of the social studies project materials smd the degree of teacher 
participation in school decision making." Twenty-eight 'percent of the 
teacher 9 who participated in decisi6n making seldcwn or* vxot^ were awape, 
v^ile 26 percent cf the te^^chers who participated less than seldom 
Were, aware. (See Appendix C, Crosstab Table SSPRJAWA by TEACHCEC.) , 

Anovative Pracitices euid Stulientr Involvement 



There is a strong correspondence between teachei^*use of genieral , 
innovative practices and the extent^ to whi^h teachers pferceive tliat they 
involve stvkdents in classroom decision making. The higher th^*iinnovative^ - 
practice score the better the chance that 'the teacher states that he or - 
she provides for student involveinont. Only 10 -percent of the t'eapher? 
who provide for little .pr* no student i/ivolvement use innovative practices' 



(See Appendix C, section 5, Crosstab Table INNPRCTR by STDINV.) 



to 'a moderate or great extent, while 70 percent of the teachers/who 
provide for a moderate or great degreq of stijdent involvement also use 
innovative practices to that; extent.* As a teacher' s *level ofSptuderit 
involvement increases, the percentage of teachers who- use- V^ovative 
practices at least moderately increase from 8' percent to 42 per-cent. # 

T . 

Iniy>vative Practices and Teacher Participation in Decision iMaking 

There appears to be a connection between these two variables. 

The more a teacher uses innovative practices, the greater the possi- . 

bility that the teacher perqfeives himself or herself as participating 

school decision making processes seldom or This perclntage 

of '•participating" teachers Increases frpm 25 percent to 43 perpent__ 

as the extent of their use of innovative practices ^increases, ^ (See . 

Appendix section 6, Crqsst^ Table ^INNPRCTR by TEACHDBC.) 

r 

✓ , 

student Involverfient and Teacher Participation in Decision Making 

' There is a slight relationship tetwee^ these two variables. If 

teachers said-^hey involved students in classroom d^i&ion making 

moderately or more, thejl^^were si i^tSy more" likely to feel they . \ 

(teachejT^) partcipated 'in sehool decision making. Howev^, only 18 

teachers were higli*on. both indices*. These 18 ^teachers, on,^e ot;her 

. . , i ^ ' 

hand, accounted for 46 percent of the teachers who involved their 

^tud^ents modereftely or more and 34 pefcenVof the teachers who ^ said 

they participated in school decision making seldom or more. (See 

Api^ndix C, section 7, Crosstab Table, STDINV by TEACHDEC.) 

Sunmary and Discussion , ^. ' ' 

* The index of teachers' use of general innovativfe practices appears 
,to be strongly .related to each of the other- three indices of imtovation. 
K high scpre in innovative practige usage corresp9nds Vit|i student ^ 
involvonent in the classroom, teacher p^tic/pation in decision making, 
and teacher awareness of project materials. To put the matter in 
perspective, howeve^^ it must be k^t in mind that only 24, teacher^ 
in the Jiighest/category of both sproject awareness And high innovative 
•practice usagA Only 23 teachers are in the highest category of 
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percpivin^i&emselves as^^'HarticipatiJig' in decisions and-t^ing, innovative 

practices. I Oi\iy 27 -teacheirs a|||| in(,the highest categqry of involving 

their studeflts and using Innovatiye practices.^ «... 

•Phe. relatibjtshijS' between innovative pracjrf^^ces and the ot^^V three*'^ . 

ind'i\:es •probably occur partly because several C5«nponents of the prac^ces 
r • ' • * • „ . * 

# indeix are directly-* related, to the other indices. ,"Use of student 

I ' feedback'to make changes," fpr' example, r.elates directly to making, pro-^ 

^^^^jp.S'ions for student involvement in classrct>m decisions. "Use of 

cotamunity based le^irnir^gN^jctyritie^ ^<J "inquiry as discovery teaching' 

methcjSS" afe ^((ibodiedf xr^aa^^ the social studies project materials 



that xrofcposed tl\e aw^aref^^J^KtAqx, The 'relajtionlphip may also be strong 

because, eacl^ "Of this four ijidi^^i is tapping a charac1^|^stic of the 

teacher tlfet coifatv^n to each -of the ind^el^^ although most petvas.tve in . 

ihnoval^ive practices — the desire to dov^ew and diffe^ht thfftgs woulQ 

lead' teachers to e^plf)re new .materials, eng&g6 in innovative practices, 
/ i ' ' • ^ / i , > 

^ and ^involve themselves and their, studefts in decision making related to . 

^tKeir particaular spheres' of influence. > - # . • ^ 

*MlitiJiq provisions for student jLnvolvemfent in classroom decision 

making ^corresponds ^sojttiewhat but not stpqpglij with teacher awareness of ^ 

- social studies project materfa\^ and teacher fiarticipation in school 

- decision, making. Once agatit, howeyer", only a small nximber of .teachers 

; S^o're high on both student inydJILvement and awareness ("17 )• and on studer^ 
ia^Qlvement^ arfd ,teacher ^decision jEtiaking (18) . * . ^ * 

Thfe .connecftibn between, teachers involving studeiTts in classroom 
Lon makina and particirJ^ating themselves ir) school decisiop making 

' " : . . • 

may be due t6\tTO tendency .common to toth actions of broadening ;the 
^egfee participat:^^). in educational dedi^on making. T*ie fact that^ 
^ the asgopiation "is not stronger ma^ be due tQ school factors (principalis * 
spt^rt fd*^ jexampie^). inhibiting teachers*' Efforts to participate iri 
school d^ci^ion ma}cingv whUe, J-eaving them fi>ee" t6 institute changes 
'^±n. the^ 'own classroofns;* These fiBtors might also be responsible for . 
the r^laj:iqi:\ship ^b^tween teacher participatidnr in decision, making and ^ ^ 




teaser awareness- new materials. 
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A* The -few indications of organ izati/nal cAinate that were ^ath^AeS 
" tend to support this bypothesis. If teachers* stated that the adnanis- 
tratiqn encouraged theifi more than a „iittle t6 participa^i^* ij|^|p||p>on 
gtedcing/ they felt that^they did paffticipat^ in those decisions to a 
greater extent 'than they did if tbey w^re' no.t encouraged at fll*. ^ Thii^ ♦ 

is a weak finding, since only five teachers ir^ the sample incicated ^ 

♦ - * # < 

^ .that«they were even moderately encouraged- " . - 

* ' ' ^J|9ier^ Wcis also a slight relationship b^tween'^ow teachers per--' 

ceiv^.the school in terms of using innovative practices and th^ ^* , 

extent » to which the^^ld they used tho^6 practices- Once ^e school 

^fes perceived a^ usin^^to more than a little extent, those practices, 

then it was iriore likely that the ^eachevG said .they used inupvative 

practices. ^ . • - • , . ^ 

By contrast:, however, t)iere -was no clfear Belationship. betweep how. 

, - i ^ , * • ^ 

much teachers peflrcefved tihe school as ma3u:ng fqrmal provisions fpr 
student involvemi^^^ in school decisions and, th«n&elves as making ♦ 
' provisions for stud^nt^Tinvdlvement in theVcftissroom. This finding, 
^^owever," seems reasonable. Teachers are stilly very autoncxnous in' 
I classroom matters ai^d, theref^e, could an^^ve or not;^ involve students 
regardless of ^e • sc^hool t(|ndency. ^ ' ^ 

^^There is a morQ ^direct connection betvi^een perceived charSicteristics 



of the school and t^e. perfottnanoe of the teachers on the ,otrhe^ 
varirahlfes* * S<^>ine innovative pfaetices, such as te2un teachin 



,^J^d ' 



instructional television, for * ins^i^c^, need scfhool support before 
• . ^ - f 

individual teachersf can use them.- Also, if adminp.strators do not ' 

enoour^^Pteacher pjarticip^tion d^isiops such as* fcrijmilating trhe^ 

biadge^ and hiring i^w- teachers amd administrators , it is difficult 

^ for teacheifs to en^ge in such decision majjing.- 

' ^Rius, five of Ithe six possible' interrelationships among the four'' 

indices df annovatijon w^re s^^wnat or strongly r^H^^d. We assiane > 
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, that the basis foril^iese interrelationships is a qualilf5^^|^|^t^i 

teachei iThovativeness . In addition, two of thesqAndices — teacher 
\ particip^t.ion in decision maKing aiKi teacher use of innovative 

prilctices--were somewhat related to certain perceived characteristics 



of the school- \ . . • , ^ . . v\ . 
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Awni^ness of Social Studies Project Materials 



Teacher awareness of the s*ocial studies project Imaterials correspond* 
e<f^ somewhat or strongly with the following variables • ( Note ; Only ^6 
of 206 .teachers wer^ aware of many social studies project materials*) ♦ 

Sex: * -Generally males were slightly more aware than 'females; Twenty- 

four percent of the males were aware, while only 18.6 percent of the . 
* ? 

females were; while males comprised 71 percent of the total saimple^ they 
made up 76 'percent of the^aw^re tetachers.' - 

Age 4 Teachers over 40 were more likely to be aware than teachea^ ^ 
under 40<» but the correlation i>etween age^id awarenessj|was not'^trong. 
Thirtyone' percent^of the tochers over ^^^ars old were aware, while 



pnly 17 pe;:cent c^^the tinder-40^teachers^«S ^ware. 

i ' ' ^ Race: V?hi.te teachers were more likely ^o be aware than black V 

teachers. * Twenty-si^ percent (42 of 162^ of the white teachers were 



aware while only. 11 percent (2 of 18) of the blctck teachers were aware* 
6f the aware teachers', 91 percent wete white! 4 percent black, * and 
5 percent other racial/ethnic backgrounds. Of the total sample 51 per- 
'cenir were White, 9 percent black, and 10 percent other. 



\' ^' ^ * Tenure ; If teachers^ did not have' tenure, they would most likely 

. not be pware (80 percent of the^ nontenured te asers were not aware) . 
• If teachelF5 were aware, they most l%ely had tenure (80 percent of the 



aware teachers had t^nu^e)^. ^ ' . ^ 

Position:' Chairpersons who also taught were much more likely to be , 
aware than' fujj^time social studies teachers. Sixty-seven percent of - the 



\ - , chairpersons were avjare while bnly 20.5 perqent of the fullW^ime teachers 
^ , were. Altiapugh chairpersons comprised only 4*4 percent of the total 

sample' they comprised 13 percent of . the aware ^eachers. ' ' s , - 

•p^rfeA^ .Teachers with master's degrees and beyond are much more 
likely to be aware than teachers with bachelor's degrees but less than 
a master's. ^ While 31 perceyit pf/the MA teadhers were aware, only 16 f5er-, 
cent of the BA teachers were. Also) while the total sample was comprised 
of only 46 percent MAs, the aware teachers were composed of 61 percent 
^ MAS. » » ' ' 
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Insgrvice ; Teaqhers "with ^£0 or more hours of inservic^ trairting 
related to social 9tu<3ies education- were more li"kely to b§^ aware tha^i 
those with less t?h^ ^0 hours. * Althdugh tea^rhers with 20 or more 
hours comprised only 19 percent of the total sample^ they comprised. 
P44 percent 6f th^^. 'aware teacherS* / *v * , ' ' 

Professi^nar Organizations ; Teachers >elc(nging ta tahree or four 
• pro'fessional orgaj[iizations^ were* more likely to yc^vii^^'than teachers 
belonging to less than thr^e/ Forty percent of the/teachers who ber 
longed^ to^ ^^ree to four orgemizations^were'^ware/ whi^^e only i6 percen.t 
•%f the other teacliers were. Also, 48 percent of the aware groxip w^re 
teachers belonging tb three to four organizations. ' ' ' , 

ProfessicHial journals ; As a^roA, those %^o read* no journals were 
less awetre tlian those who did. Signilf icantly , increased awareness 
occurred/ h6wever, bnly for those who read^four-or more jouicnals w 
regularly'. Fifty perfcent of those .teachers who read four or more 
journals wpire -award while only 7.5 percent^ who read none were aware. 

Number of Cou5:ses Taught: Although ti6 strdng relationship existed- 
^■Q^etween number of cdurses^ teachers had taught more than once m the 
last three years an#r thei^- level of awa^^n^ss, teachers with the 
maximm score of six courses tended to' be" aware in .significantly * r 
higher percentages (42<5 percent) than the groups of teachers who 
taught less than six courde3 (12 to 27. percent,) . * , 

> - ' " ' J • ' ' ^' 

Little or na correlation was found^ between teacher awareness of 

th^ social studies project matexlals and the following variables: 

Hunger of years teacAng expejy.ence * 

Number of years ip the present school 
^ system ' • 

Perceftt-^f Caching time spent on ' < ^ 

social studies ^ ' . 

>^ ^ 
It of released tir^ 

fer's salary • j ^ . * 

Teacher's undergraduate major * ' 

Number df coi:||pge|||||||edit hours 

Number of profes^iortfcl meetings attended in 
last three years 

Teacher use of .commercially- published 
materiails ^■^tf'^* 
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Many variables appeared to be related to teacher awareness of the 

social studies project materials. The strongest relationships were^ foiind 

between awareness and'Tennre, curr^ent position, and degree. Tenured 

teachers, chairpersons, and teachers with master ' s degrees oyr'b'eypnd were 

much inore likely to^e aware than their counterparts. .Sirfce chai^t^rspns 

•usually receive the aJ;*€fition of publishers, it seems i^eas^^iiable that^ 

they would more likely^ av<ju:e of 'any giVen set of social studies^ 

materials, including those, of the federally funded projects.*' Te^achers, 

with master's degrees might have been exposed. to courses that made' them 

^ware of ,these materials- Since neither tjie amount of teacl^mg exper-"^' ♦ 

lence nor the number of years in the present systeip was related to . ^ 

awareness, the tenure relationship is more difficult to explain. *>er- ^ 

haps the only reason a relation appears in the' latter case is that 

tenure is a- dichotomoul variable (only two categories), ,whil'e the other 

two are coxjtinuous' (with six to-se\5en categories). Inde^ vrtien t^pchprs 

are divide^ ^into \hose with Te^ss tlwi 14 years experience and ^ose 

with 14 pr jmore years , an associatrion appears — the latter teachers rfre 

* ' • • ' ' 

more liKel^ to ^ aware. - ^ * ^ 

This type of relationship adsp appears for age (over'40 more aware); 
inservice training (those with 20 or more hours were more ^ware) , pro- 
fessioYial -c^r^nizations (those with three or more meinber ships were more ^ 
aware) , pr9fesgAonal, journals (thoge who read four or more were more 
aware) , and number of courses taught (those with six were, more aware). 
Eaph of th^se factot^ generally relates to a broadening jof the^ teacher ' s 
activity and contabt. . It might indicate that until a certain levql of 
activity is reachedSs^there ^s no significant chamge in awareness of the 
project materials. ' 

. rtnally, two other dichotomous variables seemed to be -^lightly 
^^elated to awareness. Males were arlightly more likely to be aware than 
females and white teachers more traji blocks (white males formed the 
overwhelming majorij^y of the^^ample) . Since the number of blacks in the 
sample is small (18 of 206) th^^atter finding^S .not conclusive. 



Teacher> Use of Innovative Practices - , ; 



Teaibher use of various innovativ^ practices , * such as inquiry 
teaching, instructional television, and values vilification, s|^ined 
somewhat or strongly x^lated to the following variable^- ( Note ; 
Six^y-five teachers, or about 32 percent q4 the sample composed the 
high- index group on this variable. That our was composed of 
teachers who stated that they made a somewhat moderate use of the ^' 
12 innovative practices listed on "the questionhaire^.) 

Tenure Teachers wi^out tenute ^re slightly more , likely to be 
users- of innovative practices than those with tenure. 'Thirty-eight 
percferrt pf the nontentiired teaeher^were users, as compared to 29 per- 
c^t of the teiiured teachers. ' ^ 

^ Teaching Time ; Those who teach social studres 75 percent or more 
of the time are somev^at more llikely to use innovatiyef practices. 
Over one-tJ|(td of the teacj^ers who spend 75^ ^rcent or more of their . 
^teaching- time tiR sogial "studies y'se innovative practices, while only , 
one-fourth o^, those who^^teach between 50 to 75 percent, and one-sixth 
^ those whbiteach less than 50 percent *>cial studies use innovative 
practices. The last group (under 50 percent) contain^ only six 
teachers, however. • • . * ^ 

College Courses ; Teachers who have taken nine or pore credit 
hours of 'college courses rel^-ted to teaching scjcial studies in the last 
thre^ years have a clear tendency to use inopvafive practices more 
than teachers who have less than* nine hours*. ' Forty-one percent the 
*J0 teachers who hlfcve taken nine or more hours use innbvatiVe practices^ 
while only 26 percent of the 136, teacheirs who have ^ajcen less than 
nine hours are users » ' ' ^ 

Professional Organizat^ions : 'Teachers who belong to three or four 
professional organizations ai^e clearly more likel/ to?'use innovative 
practices than thbse wliii belong to fewer organizations. ^ F3ortSr-seven ' 
percent of the teachers who belong to three organizations knd 40 j^rcent 
of titpse teachers who belong to four org^izations are users, "as 
^^ompared to 21 percent for members ofc none, 32 percent for members of ^ 
on4, and 29 percent for m^nb^rs^of two organizations.' 
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Few connections were found .between teacher us^ of *innoyative - 
*ing.vaf|.e 
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^•practices and the following,var|.abiles: 
._..Se3c: 

Age' ' 
Racial/Ethnic backgrounds of the teachers 

number of- years teaching experienoe (except that half. of the ten 
i:iachers whD had less than a year .experience used, innovative 
practices) . ^. \ - " 

Number of years teachers were in' school system 

• Current position (One-tiiird; fthree^tf nine] of the department 
^ rtijCirpersons used innovaW.Ve practices and nearly 30 percent 

, of the fuXl-tlme teachers did. So there was no' difference*) * 

Amgunt of Released Time ^' ^ ^g* 

' Saleury \ ' ^ 

Degf ee ' . ^ ^ 

^ r Academic Major j( Nearly half [46, percent] of the education majors • 

^ were users of innovative p'ractices but ^. they are cinly 14 per- * 

\ ' cent of the sample. The percentages of usfers in |dther^ majdrs 

\ - .were 'hi^story , 3d percent and social science, 36 jtercent.) 

In|ervice training (NdArly half [five of 1*1] of the tdachers ^ho 'had 
^ i«r3ib><e^ir^^' or mor*e^o£ inservice trainring used inftoyative 

practices* ) 

1 Number of professional meetings attended j ' 

Number of professional journals^ read (But 64 percent (nine of'I>l] 

of those teachers who t^ead five or more jpumalsjwere Users as 
' * compared to percentages of 47 to 13 percent .of teachers who 
' ' read from four to zero journals.) ' . . ' ' 

^ Number of. courses taught ^ - . . * 

} Use of commercially .produced materials 

j ^ . * > < , 

^ Number cff college courses and professional memberships were the J 

t 

* variables whdch were, strongly and positively associated wi^th teacher use 
: of innovative practices. In both cases a certain level selemed to 
; cori;espond to use of various general educational practices. Thus, 
' teachers with nine or more hours of courses in social studies and those 
, Wfib belonged to three or more organizations clearly us^^yiovative 
practices more pervasively than those below thpse levels. Perhaps the* 
variety of courses and contact with organisations exposed these teachers 
' to more new ideas and involved ' th4m with groups of teachers who re- 
; ii^forced the tendency to ilse those n^w ideas. Since there was a slight 



tendency for teachers who* read fiv'e or more -iottoals to use practice^^ 
more than others, this hypothesis seems r^Konabie. ' 

There was also a slight, tendency for nantenured teachers and 
tho^ \iho taught .scf^ial studies more than 75 percent* of the time to 
use innovative practices. Those whose pri^i^ry Responsibility — and^ / 
therefore, probably, training — was in socicJ. studies .would ha v#^ more 
time* amd energy to focus on doing new things rather than merely teach- 
ing the content. The use of these practices by nontenured teachers 
could be due partly to, their recent contact with college courses that 
stressed those ideas. Sinde a number of college courses strongly 
correlated with use of innovative practices and since, half^of the 
teachers with le^s than one year experieni?e used innbvaTive practices, 
this conclusion .selbs reasonable.' 

While all other variables did oot relate to tj^e use of innovat/^ve* 
practices, teacher.S' who majored in education were somewhat more likely , 
to use innovative practices than history or social science majors, 
•flii^ seems reasonable ^ince Schools 6 f education stress methodology/ 
.especially new techniques ana strategies, while the "^tweuiemic depa<f€ments 
would stress the content of t^e areas, ^ 

Thus; a co^?iosite picture of the teacher roost likely^ to use various 
iijnovative pra^etisCes niffght be the't.eacher whb had recently taken- mar\y' . 
co-lleqe' courses' related to teaching social studies ^ especially education 
'courses; who belonged to sevecal organizations; who taught jnostly .social 
studies; but whoi^Sid iiot have tenure. • ^ 

Telacher participation in School Decision Making ^ 
\ ' * * * , 

•flie frequency with %ihich teachers participate, 'in school decision 
making in areas such as changing the curricuium^ hfrij^g n6w teachers 
and administrators, and formulating the budget, is associited somewhat 
or strongly with the following variables. ( Note ;, Fifty-three teachers 
of the 206 in the sample (26 percent) form the high index group on this 
variable, Tliese teachers percei-ve^ themselves as participating seldom, 
sometimes, or often,) 
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Sex: Women saw themselves as slightly more involved in decision 
niaking than .the men. Twenty-nine percent of -the female teachers 
participated .in decision making while 24 percent of the- male teachers did. 
Also, while the .women comprised 29>percaat of the total sample, they 
forifked one-third of the participating teachers. 

. Tenure: Nontenurfed teachers were slightly more likely to see them- 
selves 3iS pa^rficipatijfig^in school decisions than tanured teachers. 
Th^£ty-two percent of the^ nontenured teachers perceived- themselves as 
participating while only percept of the tenured teacher^, did, * ^ 

Current Position ; Over half of the chairpersons (five of nine) 
saw, th^iselves as participating in schoo-1 dec isioiy making while less than 
ohe-^ourth of the full-time teachers '{43 of 185) did. * ^ ' . 

• Degree ; To a slight degree, teachers .with master's degrees were 
more likely to see themselves as involved, in decision madcin<^ than those 
with bachelor's degrees. Twenty-eight of MAs -sdw thonselves ais^rtici- ' 
pating while 23 percent of th^ BAs dld\ 

Little or no relationship was \bvnd between the frequency of teS^ffier 

participation in school decision making ai^ the following variables: 

Age (Except that the youngest teacher.s do not ^erceiVe themselves 
as participatl^^" ^cisiohs) ^ 

Race ^ f * 

Teaching ejgperience 



Ye'arfe experience in* school system — 

N 

Percent of teachi.ng time spent bn sociadr studies / 
Amount of released tii 



r 



Salary 

Academic degree L ♦ 

Inserve' training (Except that 46 percent [five of/11] of t;h^ 
teachers who had 37 or more hotirs pf inservice training 
^ saw themselves as participating in decision making while 
the other grtDup's percentage of perceived participation was 
r ^muc!^ less* [frof 20 to 33 percent].) 

College credits • 

f Membership in professioncil orgahizations 

C^^^Professional meetings ^ . 

P»rofessional journals, number of *(Ex(^t that 57 perc;ent [eight of 
.*14] teachers who read fiv^e or more journals saw themselves- as 
participating.' This was by far a high percentage than any 
other group of rf^aders (^^,to 29 percent],) 



i 



Nund^er of courses tau^t* - • * 

Use ot cbinmerciaAy published material \ 
Of the four indices of innovation' in tfeis study, teacher 
participation ih school decision maXing had the weakest .dorrespondfence 
with the independent variables under consideration. The only variables 
to which teacher decision making appeared related to euiy degree wete 
.sex*, tenure, position, andxSLegrlfee, *E^en those relationships were 
very wecik. . J 

Females, nontenured teachers, a|||pl Jjolders pf master's degreesr saw 
th«nselves as slightly more involved than their counterparts.^ Slightly 
more %*Qmen indicated that they were involved ^ school decision making^ 
' than men. More nontenured ^^chers also stated that they participated 
in decision making than did tenured teachers.- Perhaps the latter 
teachers have a more extreme view of what constitutes real participatio 
in school decisions, whereas nontenured teachers, new to the system', 



might be more likely to interpret even the slightest input into na^oi^ 
deci^ons as real participation. However, sii|ce number of years in 
the present systeni jdid not correlate with teacher decision making,, 
this hyppthesis i6 very weaJc. The s'light tendency for master's 
degree holders to be more involved tSian those: with bacheldr's' degrees 
confuses the resblts (even more, since more of the formef^ould have 
tenure than the latter. • • 

The cleare^t^ but also Least' surprising,* result was ^hat more < 
department chairpersons saw themselves^ as participating ip decision 
making than regular \e^chers. » This must surety be ^e to the nature* 
of the position, especially in large schpol^ cjistricts , whjsre the 
department chairperson* functions as a quasi-ajdministrator . Interviev« 
with department chairpersons tended to confim this hypothesis, al- 
though it is not known exactly^ from which districts the five chair- 
persons who saidythey partic|ppited came, ^ ' ^ , ^ # 

Although thete were some interesting asjtects of ^the relationship 

n teacher decision making and several cither variables such as 
«, , ^ 
, ins«cvice training, ajui number of professional journals teachers 
* . '* ^ 

ad, there was no apparent relation shipr to the other variables. 

. - - , ■ ' 
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St^dent Involveme^^t in Classroom Decision Making 

4 * 

The extent to which te^lRiers said tHey made provisions for formal 
student involvement in dassroom decision, such as choosing content emd' 
learning activities and^ eveduating the teacher, appeared to correspond 
^ somewhat or strongly with the following variables. ( Note : 39 of the 
• 206 teachers in the sample '[19 percent] said-they involved their stiidents 
in classroonf decision maXing.) 

Sex t A greater percentage of women ^25 percent) said they invoJLved 
their students in decision making them men (16 percent). Also, although 
women comprised 29 percent of the total ^a^nple they ma^de up nearly 40 per- 
cent of the teachers who- involved their stfudents. « 

n't ^ - 

Race ; Black teacjiers were far more likely to involve their students 

in decision making than white teachers. Fifty perpent of the blacks 

(nin^ of 18) involve'd «tMei»ts while only 17 percen't (23 of 162) of 

V the whites did. _ . • t w v^' % 

I - Teaching Experienfce ; Teachersfwith^ess thaii^oul: yeare eo^erxence 

were* most likely to involve students in decision making- than any other 
I ' ' ' . . ^ ' ' ^ 

group. Tweaty-eight percent of those teachers involve^ students, as 

opposed to percentages ranging from 10 t^ 22 percent for teachers with 

mo^-e experience. ' 
I \ Tenure" : Nontenur^d teachers were slightly more likely ,to Involve 

] * their' students in classroom decisions tha^i tenured teachers. Twenty-five 
j percent of the nontenured teachers involve students while anly 17 per- 

} cent of tenured teachers did. Also, althougflr nontenured t^eachers co|jprised 

1 only 27 percent 'of the sample, they made ]ap 36 percent of the teachers 

who 'involved students. 
^ ^ Current Posit.ion: Full-time* teachers afe somewhat more likely to 

* : ~ ^ ' . . , ' 

^ * • involve their'^tudents in classrobm decis'ions them teaching^chairpersons. 

I ^ Of the full-time teachers, 18.4 percent— '^cbmpared to 11 perpent of 

J -chairperson's — involved their students. But there were only nine chair- 

persons in the sample. - ? 

; * Teaching Time ; Those who taught social, studies 50 to 75 percent of 

} the time are slightly more likely (24 percent) to involve their students 

• than those v^o taught more than 75v^i«ec^nt social studies (18 percent). 
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Degree ; Teachers with a bachelor* s- degree were more likely tb 
involve their^ students (21 percent) than teachers with master's 
degrees (14 percent did). Alsb, bach^or-degree' teachers coipprised 
53 percent of the total sample, but 61 percent of those who involved 
students. 

, Professional, Orgamizations ; The teachers who belonged to four 
organizations were much more likely to involve their students in 
decision mciking (36 percent) than teachers who were members of fewer 
organizations (14 to 20 percent of those groups of 'teachers involved 
their students). However, since the 36 percent who did involve ' ^ . 
students ^eunounted to only nine teachers, one must be cautious iw inter 
preting this result. - " ) 

Professional Journals : There is a clear and strong positive * 
relationship) between the number of professional journals .tea cherjs 
read' and the extent to wjjich feJ^^^^^eachers involve studerlts in decision 
maJcing.. The more joiirnals teachefs read the a^re likely they involved 
their students. Aroong^the teachers whd involved their students -^in. 
decision making, 57 percent read five or , more journals*, ^3 percent 
read four, Z9 ;ceaXf three, 19 percent 'read twoV 10 percent^ read 
and 6 percent read none. Also, those who read three or more journaH 
coinpQged only 29 percent of the total sanqple but nearly half (46.4 
percent) of the groi:^ who ifivolve<l students in decision making* , 

■ Little or no relationship^ was found between the extent to which 
teachers involved their students In^'classtoom decision making ,auid the 
fo^owing vdtfiables: » . ♦ * / 

Age ^ - * ^ ' * 

Numbjer of years in present school system 

Released time ^ ^ 

'* ^ > - ' . ^ 

Salary ' ' \ ' 

• /Icademic major (^Only a slight tendency for education majors to 

involve stiidents more t^ian others w^s found.)/ '* 

. ' . ' ' ] ^ ^ ' 

Inservice training . - . 

College credits. * 

Number of professional meetings attended 

Use of^^oBtfkarci^lly pr.oducdd materials ^ 
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« • 

The number of pzjofessional journals' teacherfe read was most strongly 
related to the extent to which' t:eachers said they involved their students 
in classroom decision making. The mo»e journals /ead the more likely , 
that teachers would involve their students. It is difficult_to hyjJftthe- 
^size whkt caused that ^relationship, ^pe of oourr>a\ (education^, siWJ^al 
9t|iencev €uid ^so forth) .was not sp^cifiei in the analyses. ^ 

Fairly strong '^^relc^tionships were also found for s^x (women .paid they 
involved students more) ,and -race' (blacks* said they jjivolved students 
much more) . Perhaps there is a relationship between the fact -that women'' 
teachers saw themselves %is involved in school decision making temd that 
the^^ involved^ students mor^ vti classroom decisions. Nolihing in this 
set of data points to faxrtors that would 'explain th^ surprisingly^ig^ 
evel, of student involvement by blaek teachers. 

Slight correspondences were found between, student dnvolv^enti and 
teaching experience (the l^ss experience, the more 'involvement; , tfenure ^ 
(nontenured teachers involved students more) , degrees- (BA degrees jtnore 
likely to involve) , current position (f {ill-time teacher| involved | 
st-udl|its, more^ than chairpersons) / proportion of time teaching socijal 
studies (tho^ with 50 to 75' percent time),mo5t involved). Education 
majors, also involved their' studeHjts slighjtly more than did social iscience 
majors* ''*A1^, if teachers ^ belonged 'to four or idore pjrofess:fonal | 
qrganizations, they were-muqh more likely to involve thei^studen|s in ^ 
decision making. Except for this last -factor, each of the other ^ 
correlations 'are the oppbsite of Tie w these vari,ables were relatedJto 
teather- awareness. The experienced, )tenured, and MA degree teachers were 
more -aware. * j | - 

- ' ' Summary 7^ ^ 



Of the independent v^.iables, sex and tenure aEf>eared to h^^jrelated ^ 
to thr^e of the four.; in^iice^of innovation. In .additioiT, ^tenure current 
position, and highest degree* setemed strongly ifelated to both teaqher 
awareness of fjroject materia*^ and teacher participation, in decision 
making , 'despite the lack Of any connection between these two indiices, 
of innovation^ Number of ^ jourfAils read seamed ~a significant fact^or in 



Ipvf much teachers involved stuflents* in classroom decisions and was 
SOTiewhat related to teacher awareness. The number of cpllege 
cojarses teJcen- and .professional organizations belooged to were the key 
variables related to teacher t>se of innovative practices. 'Perceived, 
congruenc;^ between school practice and teacher practice was ja factor 
in both the 'level of teacher participation irtM%chool decisions and 
the extent of teacher use of innovative practic'es. Finally, ^tfffe 
amount of^released time, salary leve;^^, and percentage of commercially 
published materials used did not qorrelate with any of the four 
'indices of ihnovation. _ 
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' ' . ' ' ^ SCxflAL STUDIES DEPARTMENT ,* 
* • ♦ ' . •• ' ■ AND SgHOQL INNdVATIVE NESS " ' ' 

« -. ' ' /. - \ 

• Corahining d^b from botTi the survey cJUestionnaires and the jcase 
st^di^^ of nine schools, this chapt^t; discxisses the nature, of innovation 
and non innovation in seyeral social sl^dies d^^rtments and hi^h 

*. • schools. FaftPrs related to t*e' existence ofsocial studies innovation ^ 
in^the departinents\.cm^^|tehoois are^also^ explored,. . ' ^ ^ , ^^.^ 

m The first pari: of the chapter deals with Innovation in TVo ^Sxnalt • . 

Rural High Sihoois. ^Tko- school profiles are presented. /'One -involves ^ 

* Williams Senior High .SchJ^oJ. — a small Midwestern high school vjftn an, * 
innovative Social studies^epartment of five teachejrs.,^ The other school, 

J' also in the -JlLdwest, i9 Flint High SchooJ. This three-person sociaL. ' 

J* ' "studies llp^'rtSnent is ndn innovative. -Then in an effort^ id^n^lfy 

possible factors related to the innovativene?s ,of "Wiiliams and the non- 
innovativeness of ^ Flint, 'botjl ilStoois and dcEj^tgent^ .are pompared . ^ 

^e stetond part, Innovatibh iii Large'^Urba^guburban .High 
SclKJOls, focuses an»two large *]:4gh schools in'* a huge district* in the 
Southeastern section of the* countrf. Again separate pr;ofil^s of 
• Stephen S. iSp'uglas High School J isfee innovative social studies departoent). 

• .^d Clouds^sl^ipr High ^choal, (the *^non|g^^pvative department) aire pi;'^^ 
• sen te4 «\be tore comparing the tiwo s^^ols. ' ' ^ - » ■ • 

Dugh generftiizatibns an^de f in it i ve conclusiofts based on 

thesel Bk cas^tudies aSre impossible, several tentative ^hypotheses 
concerning the factors tlfcait»foster cgr inhibit ^social studies innovation 
in ajilll and large high schools are discussed. * » ^ 




a. 



The 



^ Innovation* in Twq Small Rural Higfi S'cj^Qols / ' * ' 
'~- , * ^ ^ . ' 

* . A Prcxfilh-'of WihlMns Senior Hi^h School . ' 

A ' ^ by Sr.* Georgianna Simon ^ ^ . 

•xi: ' . : • . V .. - , ' V " . • . - 

Salting . • * ' ^ , ^ • 





Thi^ Community' ^ While there is perhaps no typical Midwestern smll 
city, wiliiamS can .be thought, of as a variation ^n 1:hat theme- * 
'* -63- .f * J • • ' 
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• '« •' "■ Ilk . 

LocatecP in a rural, s^ttJLng'^^^y^TO miles .from thfe nearest large city in 
its state, ?ome of its.7,*^0& citizens are housewives, machine operators, 
laborers,, craftsmen, #^pmers/ service workers, and owners or managers. 
Tl>ese cAassifiqatidns total 81 .peiacent of the -adult labor- force, - 
yjilliafe supporte ^ large ''bricic bank, built abo\itSi885, located •a%*-^ii^^ 



tliaijs supporte 
Li\ }.ntersecti<5Ti; \a 



rg^ij }.ntersectidnr\a good library (this one newer than the*Carpegie era) 7 




^md 22 churches (21 Protestant, one CatholicK . The pepJMfare-paucasiap. 
Their income is below .that"" of families in' metropolitan arfas of the - ' 
state; but 78 perceiiB^of the families own ^leir own well-kept homes. ^ 
Williams* of fers' a city-owned Olympic-sized swimming pool, fo\ir parks', 
a fishing'^ laKe,^ theaters, a roller rink, pool halls, a driving range, » , 
a go-ca'rt tr^ck, miniature golf / and two "completely equipped" Little 
League ^rks. Among "the . many organizations in town are: the American, 

Legion and its auxiliary, the AAUW', tjie Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, > 

• ' i • . • * • ' 

tli&-^amber of Qpramerce, the Jaycees, the Flying Club^ the "Hdspital;^ 

Auxiliary, the I.O.O.F., the Kiwanis, the Lions, the Rotary, the flasonic^ 

gei the ^fetiorfal Guard, the Ordter of the Eastern Star, the. RebeckaH 
Lodge, the Sotoptimist Club,^ and the Veterans of foreign Wa»6^. 

The norm is to graduate^from high school (the dropout rate is^ un- 
usually low) and, if 5pssible',^jb*'to college (50 to 55 percent of the^^ 
high school Students attend) • Students are motivated to attepd colle<je, 
arccording to one' local observer, by tHfe desire for a higher standard of ^ 
'living than they se^ about tlfem iamlli<*s. The attractiveness of the 
^community, 'fe^ they perceive it', persuades many of Williams' ^ollege ' 

graduat^fe to return home ^o make a living. , ' ^ 

The composition 0/ the population of the. communitviTlias ci^ged littl 
over time, the citizens identify with tihe cit^i, atid the sch<5* system is 
a source o,f pride. No bond issu^for the scihpols has ever been losM^^d 
the ;^st bond issue, for- S-i^T^t^/OOO, was favorably approved by 89 per- ^ 
cept of jthe vc>tSers. The superintendent of schools, with 38 Jears of 

service (34 a^. s\ip^rint6ndent) , holds^ respected arrd irtpdrtant^ place m 

» • 

the community, and he enjoys tR^ support of the citizens as well as the 
school 'board, «rhos^ n^embership 'is described as "stable." ' The city has * 
built a.n^w elemehtary school and a high school, on a large .^)lbf. of ground 
at lEhe edge of' the city (the land was^ ^ gift to the city, this- writer 
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understands), and the new' junior high school to be built th^^ may well 
be named, after the pre^pt superintendent. Not only does a ci\istian 

^ tradition dominate »the community, but there is apparently widespread 
coimaitmept to it. v^--^ 

The weekly newspaper is devoted largely to local and regional 
news. The May 21/ 1975 issue' included items such as the names of the 
graduating high school seniors, pictures of scholarship winners, a 

' repoA of hospital admissions and releases, a story on the local con*- 
tfibution to ,the Alaska pipeline, and a story on pqetry written by 
fifth graders on a visit to a wildlife refuge. The community^might be 
expected t^ be politically^ ^conservative, although there ^e no data at 
hand to confirm this conje^ure. ^^\^_/ 

The School . The Williams^ schooj district developed a building * ^ 
plan in 1943. The elementary, school wais built first; the^ the high 
school was completed, in 1961 (and paid for in the spring af 1969) 
construction of the junior high wills see the original ^ plan 6ompleted. 

' According to the description of tRe high; school written by the ^ ^ 
superintendent , the primary concern in its <5esign was for the student. 
The building is divided" into a^eas so, -that 'the quieter side- of 
education (classrooms and library), is separated from^^hose educational 
components that i^ivolve more activity and' noise (music, physical i. 

. educatlbrf, and ^'ramaiti^o^ ^udents axe "eJl^wsed very little to 
undesirable weather cpnditipns in changiiig from one area to another." 
. fhe offices are located in an curea' convenient to the "student smd the 
library is located in the cfenter- of the academic ^rea. On the grounds 
that the function of the Auditorium is *primarily^o instruct' rather 
them to ejitertain, the auQitorium was designed with the stage, as the 
most important component. The gymnasium design etophasiz^ instruc;tion 
rather than int^rschoi^jlfcrtic sports. The second major concern was cost 

^ and there is pjide that economy wa's pospibl6 without loss of quality 
(e.g., the present cafeteria is intended to serve: the junior litgh .* 
students' as well). Finally, the building was designed to'be able to' 
accopraiodat€|[(''l, 000 or more students"* simply^ by adding* classrooms,, 
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students and' Teaghers ^ In tl^ absence of dress code/ except^ 
that bare 'fegt"ajf^d shoAs are verboten, the students would' prob^ly be 
i^hpkinguishabl^»*irJ^dress o)c behavior from those in any other school ^ ^ 
wittT the same' social, ethnic, and economic Background, The -students ^ 
reflect th| hoino^enfity pf both the area an^^the city, and on this 'Sount 
their range of dre^s and behavior differed from that of students in 'a 



no re heterogeneous setting. 

The 
and there 



stucients ^appear to reflect the comii\inityJ s p^ri^in its school^, 

fore schpol ^spirit tends to be strong. Many ot the 656. students 

enrolled (1?72' figure) frequently •aspi.red to attend coJ.lege ; very of ten 

entering Southwestern State Teachers^ Collegp, located '50 miles avwt^^ 

Others planned on training for vocations and trades. - . ' 

Procfedures of the Visit • v Because «f an administrative error ,^ one 

interview^Pa^rived in WiKLiams a day before the other ,^ assumed that the • 

* * I * * 

second was not coming, and conducted intervifews^with . the superintendent, ^ 

the -social sciences department chairperson, and all members of the^sodial 
studie? -staff . asing thMtnterview schedules ^^id -taping t.he sessions^. 
It was decided^hat th^second Interviewer would talk with /the superin- • 
tendent,'the principal, the department chairperson, one faculty 
'member not in the ^social sciences* dejxcU'gafent in ojrder to ^get a sense or 
the situation ydth^ol using the interpdi^w- schedule. The- two interviewers 
daUld then bompare their perceptions. The session between tft^ t;wo interr 
viewers was condu^fed just prior to^ their departure at the local library', 
and it too. was taped. Unfortunately, the tapte recorder malfunctioned 
and some of the ta|)ed material was lost. The transcriptions wereHfen^ 
without the Opportunity to ask the first -in^terviewer ^for clarification 
and help -in. transcribing, and thus^the record is not as complete as it- 
could have been. ^Npt all answers to ^11 questions in the* sthedul# are 
available, and^for some questions there cure n)p answers. ^Nonetheless , 
considerable; in^formation was gained in the,, process. . I « 

The^ate? offche visit were April 22 and 23, and th^ second day - 
coincided *with a number of examinations. ' ' / 



The Social Studies, Curriculum 



' • Courses and Materia]^ ♦ The textbook list indieate^s the following 
offered by the social; sciences depar^ent.^ 

Tab^e ? ^ , 

^ • Social Studies Course Offerings art Williams 



^RecFuired Courses 








Units Credit 


Grade Level 


Modern American History ^ 


1 . ' 


9 


Modem Worlci- ^3^tory 


. 1/2 • ' - 


10 ^ 


World Geograj^y^ 


1/2- 


.10 ', 


Elective s . . 






Name ' . ? ' 


Units Credit 


Gra<ie Ijevel 


Consumer Economics 


1/2 . ^ . - 




comparative Political 
• Systems . 


■ •1/2' ' 


11-12' • ' • 


•Readings in'Ameri^em* 
' ' . History' ^ ^/ 

^ Socioitgy ' 

Advanced Sop io logy 


'*v. ■ 

1/2 

' r/2 • 


•.11-12 
11-12 ' < , 


International R^latidns ^ - 


^1/2 . ' 




Contempd^aSljit-lssiie^ ^ ^ 




^ 11-12,^ / ' 


.«tate Histvy ' 




• '11-^12 


Psychology 




•11^12 ■ 



• . ' ' ^ ^ ^ / * ' 

Although data fj^om 1970-71 were not obtain'^, ' at .the time 'of 'the 

visit; by .the North Central Associatit^n in the Spring of 1968, th^e hadl 

been a reqiiired citizenship course in the nirjtn grade that was no longer 

in.'the curricul'um 2md' American "history ha'd been required at the lltii- ^ 

grade level. Ecortomics was now changed *to consumer etonomics; 

comparative^ political ,gystems, reaillnga in American hifetory*, . adv/^ce'd^- 

sociology, and ggychology. have since^befen added^ ' \ ^ 

Interviews revealed that, the* Fenton nf^ter-lals were used in the 

required world geography course; compeuTative poriticarl sysl^ems^ employ^ 

the Fenton materials or the same name; and tHW sociology course; had 



Inquiries in Sociology (SRSS) as the required text. 

The facility of the social^ science department flefined innovation as 
eqpivalept »to doing something* new or. different; they saw themselves as 
eairly adc^ters of new p\;iriculum materials; they frequently wrote 
material acqcM^pany texts^ ^d, ^^n general, th^y'felt free to modify 
,tj3jj their own satisfaction any materials 'provided ^em- Most would^support 
treatjing values in their materials, at leastT to the extent getting 
•the students to think about th$ 'problems -involved, and all, were relativevly 
satisfied with the. present social studies program with minor modi^ica- 
tions* The teachers were^ Ijowever, continually ^Searching for improvement 
in* 'their instr\iction with strong support from' the superinterfci€ht of . " 
scjfeols* , His view, as recorded by one interviewer, was ,*.**Dorv t worry 
atbout the final product; th^ important^thing is the process of working 
to improve instruction." ' ' • * i 

- , ' ' (. 

There no blacks in Williams , -cind no or^ could q^ite say w^y ^ 

that should be the case. According to one teacher, the. students liked* 
tQ use the vord nigger, but it • was not permitted in the* classrodm. One 
unconfiaflt^ed' story reported that a black had'.mq^d in, but decided to ^ 
move out^ again. For a black person, a community^, of this- sort might well 
be the* most difficult in which to gaiji . accept»ce. Eecau^e there were no" 
Macjcs, r^i st attitude's we^e* ^ipparently not counteracted' ff th^y 
existed, and one teacher ^said, "You shouldn'^ get involved in this issue , 
as far as telling th^kids how to tJ'hink." 

Teaching Practices ^ . • • 

in the absence of information about teaching practices that miglit 
have, been obtained by visits to^the classroom, and having little in- . 
formation on tbis topics generated 1^ the rviews, the datA*. obtained 
from the >^estionnaires are the basis for trf« statements that^^nii^ow* 

Tytvarietv of activities ape listed on page '8 of the teacher ^ 
question^^riffr (Appendix K\ . ..They' are: uS'e ^f nontraditiona^ grading 
systems, formulation and use of behavioral objectives, ooit±>atviq s/^xism 
and racism fin the''*scho6i , use of computer-assisted ins^truc tion , u^ of 
inquii^y or discovery teaching methods, us^ oJ indivi^^ialized- instructio 

. ' \ . , . , ^ . . ' 

"^se of ' community-based learning activities, use of instruetion'ai 
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television, use of student feedbfi^k to make changes ^participation in 
humam rel^ations training for teachers, and use of values clarification 
.t^hniques. On a scale of G to 3.0 (none, little, moderate ,^great)^ 
^,,Jjie teachef's -perceived use of these^ractices .as little (H=2) to 
mod^ra^e (N=3) • The school was ^rceived in the same way (in *tlp.s 
.situation, the schools-is the distriet) . Of the' practices listed, 
Inouiry and discovery methods,, student feedback to ma\e changes, atnd 
clarification techniques, in that order, were rated most used 
teaph€^s, • ^ , ^ 

n a y^iety of teaching practices in the clas4|||^ in which the 

studeAts -might *be involved/ (Appendix A, Questionnaire for^cial 

\ ^* ' * \ 

StudiessTeachers , item 25) , the greatest value wcis 1*4 (on a 0 to 3.0 ' 

, sccile^ on evaluating their, own work, and tjie* lowest value was .4 on 

choqsin^teourse content. There was little evidence of student 

td^t^-ffiaking^ It seem^ clear that th^ department as well as the 

were^ concerned with the students' best interests. There^was, 

le, some interejst in- the^ise^of ^alternative programs, ethnic 

studies materials, and the' use of elective courses. 

- . 'Among the '24 new social studies curricula presei^ted ifi the teacher 
quest^onna;Lte, the- staff were familiar "^to some «ctent with 20; ten of 
those had most often been~used~"as is." tf the ten used, seven were 
used cqmsistpntly by sortie memt>ers of the staff. 



Depkrtg>ent Interaction 

In the^ last- ten years the social Bcflence departinen%had two 
dynamifc chairpersons , both oF ^om, were interested* in curricului^ and 
in the improvement of :tri^ quality of ^the education in the social 
sciences. The role that the superintendent of schools played in that • 
situation mjist Jiot be urlderestim^ted. ^is of f ice- was in the building; 
he was trained in social sciences; and^he was" ccmcem^. with the 
cOntinuin*^ improvement of educatioh in the 'school. Thus,^he used C 
his off4^e in both the selection of personnel^ ^ind the continuing fi f^Y 
♦of developing changes in^ the secondary, school. ^ ^ • 

Perhaps. becausg^ of their similarities, the department chairperson 
and his sbaff had^excellent relatiofffe with one another. , They were all 
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helcm 34 years of age — four were 29 or younger. Most had gone to South- 
westexji State. ^All'had l^een at the school for relatively similar periods 
(one to six years) , and most were Will%ims natives and had all l^eir 
teaching experience at Williams. All but one were full time and their 
salaries were comparable. ,^ Their formal meetings were frequent (\|p to 
six ^imes per year) , aijd were ciescribed as both problem solving and 
Jjiformation giving. Together they considered problems such, as the choice 
of texts and the totad socicd studies curriculum ^ and they planned and 
conducted presc^|gpl workshops. ^ t 

Hiey perceived one another as cooperative and helpful, and they 
might have seen themselves as quite successful f although no hard dat^ a2*€ 
available on this Surmise. J ^ ' 

Innovation and Decision Making 

.Tft the peAod in %^ich the pace of innovation was at its peak, 
sfeve^l constants in the'Williams situation were observed. The super in- 
t;ertgent was* cojitinuing to strive for the best education possible arid w^s 
.enjoying the-, continuing growth of piiblic ,s^ipport and admijration- He 
hfkred principals who shared his views, amd the principals 'in turn found 
teachers of the saume mind. The .continuity even extended to having his 
former principal and his present sJbial studies ^chairperson go on for 
(further' t^^ining at the §tate university. 

^ach a situai^ion could encourage th^^se of^ new curriculum materials 
and indeed, the teachers perceived themselves as early adopter^ (N=3) / 
©r early majorityVadopters (N=2) While all five te^bhers^' agreed that 
they would need approval of "an administrator" in adopting. new materials, 
thvey expected' no 'one ^ binder t!heir ef^ortg amd the greatest aidbunt of 
^support woulc} cbme from that administrator. — ' 

The impact of the parents on yie teachers was minimal because '^he 
•superintendent's close -Situation with the commxinity allowed h^m to'gtauid 
between the tiyo parties. The #teachers felt secure because they per^ 
wt^et l that they and the administrator^ had a/ common ^oal and they felt 
thap'"they all worked togetJier toward'it. t * , ^ 



In short, onTe saw a superintendent who 'knew'" where he was goingj 
%iho had high standards^ who made his choices invthe light of his 
Objective of «ccellence, and who found those who could help him and 
^the school achi^e those goals. . ^ , ~ 

One or- two last observations cannot be resisted. First, the 
definition of innovation by those* in' the field need hot profound. 
In this instance it was equivalent^ to "doing something new or . 
different. 'And finally, if one sets^one^s sails on a course toward 
excellence 7 a h^py crew can get you there. 

* A Profile of Flint Higb^ch^ol - 1 

toy Douglas P, SuperJca 

The Setting • . , 

Flint High School is located in a small rural school district in 
one of the Midwestern ^states. Flin- was chosen for a Cc^e study visit 



because previous information indicated that it waag^ small, non- 
innovative high school. - ' 

Procedures of the Visit . Flint' w^s visited by \wo investigators 
for one day in mid-May 1975, fo\ir days before the end of the school 
term. All three social studies teachers, including the department 
chairperson, were individually interviewed. The two teachfers whose 
primary responsibility^ was teaching social studies ^ere observed in 
the classroom, one by both investigators. Ttie superintendent and 
principal were alsoiinterviewed. In addition, \he investigators in- . 
'formally tallted with a number of other teachers and students. A total 
of sftven hours was flpent observing an)i interviewing in Flint High 
School.' The day concl^ed in a brief meeting with the three social . 
studies teachers. - * , 

The Community . Flinty High School is locate* in a small town,. 

population is 1,193, which is* the ti?ading and process center for a 

I • 

large agricultural Hrea.< Ttie average-sire farm is 596 acres. The 
majority of* the people consider themselves "middle class •* and the 
'polit^ical climate is conservative. ' Flint is the county seat and no 
* ma jpr^^dus tries are found in the area, pie logjbrity of the businesses 
in the town ar«e owned by young peogj^ and two-tlhrds of them have 
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*$chool-age Children or younger. 

The "conjmunity shows support for the school 'by good attendance at 

«( , ^ * • 

conference;s, by' passage of the school mileage, buying ads foj: the school 
•calendars and annuals, and so forthr=»^Four local organizations give 
scholarships to gradua'ting serviors and several local seniors' are employed 
through a new, diversified occupations program for vocational and 
technical training by local jDusinessmen/ ^- 

Several school personnel indicated that a few parents and community 
members have a great influence ofi the nature and direction of the school. 
Parental communication with thh school is usually in areas such 5s bu's 
sthedulii^g, individual studerit schedules, extiracurricular activities, ' 
cind when '^specific things go vtong,'* ^ch as a:" coraplAint or misunder- 
standing about a teacher op Activity. In ^ 1^97 2-73 Noi^th Central 
Eval\iatior\, 57 percent of the parents rated school-parent communication 
as "fair" ar "good."* In our interviews, the superintendent said that 
he 'commtKiicated with the community primarily through the school board, 
newspaper, and parent-tea'cher groups. Both adminis^ators indicated 
that they felt Flint High School was meeting most of the community ne«ds. 

♦ ^e School . Flint Public School is a large; modern brick building, 
four blocks from downtown Flint, which puts it on the outskirts of t^ie 
town. The school contains students from kindergarten through ^rade 12 
in the same building.. The , elementary sectiorf**6f .the building was 
completed about three or four years ago. ,Th^' h^^ School section was 
just completed th^s past year-jand, as a result,,.;^ this is the fiz'st year 
that the high school- teachers 'and students have been in the' new building. 

, The brick, rectangular building is a typical, traditionally^ 
designed modern s.chool . Inside, the floors are tile; the spotless 
walls are either painted white or are composed of orange cinder blocks. * 
Much fluoresceht lighting is used* ^ , * • 

The general**of f ice is near th^ front entrance of the building. The, 
superintendent, principal, and guidance counselor offices are adjac^x^Jt 
to each other near tn^voener^ off|ice. The high sch^l section is down 
the right cortidor consisting/ of a couple rooms for social studies, a 
couple for ♦Eng fish, one for science, one^ or twS for math, and the 
busifi^ss education room, which contains brand-new desks *and typewritei^^ 
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The media centex (libreury) is on the other side of the building. ^ 
.The teachers' lounge is somewhe?re beyond the cafeteria. n 

The primciry school juts out on one wing and the upper elementary 
on another. The vi*iole school lies on a fairly good-sized piece of 
\ land surrounded by fields for playi/ig during recess and for track of 
football. A parking lot -is in front pf th^ building. y 

Students and Teachers ^ The students and teachers were a small , 
hOTiogeneous, white, middle-class group. The faculty and student body 
were 100 percent white. The :Kinior7senior higH school faculty con- 
sisted of approximately 20 teachers, about J^O^ percent male. The 
average age of the faculty was 3*0 to 34 years and the average lengths 
of teaching exferience was .10 to 13 yeeirs. • v 

The male teachers seemed 'tq fall into two categories. One con- 
sisted^ of th? older* teachers, who |pre the sport^hirt,, Tie, and 
slacks-type outfit — no jacket, or a;- least it was taX^n off early 
because it was hot that day. The ottier group of teachers, about half 
the male faculty > wer^ attired in bright, solid colored, .poloshirts; 
bright J plaid, flared slacks; and mod- type shoes. 

The K-12 student body was. approximately 300 to 400 studerfts, 
ihe size of the graduating class was less than 50. 

The students! dress and 'general appearance Vas casual. Generally i 
a T-shirt, levis and sneakers s^6med to be the prinjary mode of dress 
for the boys. This varied-r-aT'lot of cowboy boots, some spo^ shirts. 
H^rcuts on the boys were generally short, clean^cropped around the 
ears; however} some of the b6ys* haircuts were moderately long.' Ttiere 
were aOmost no really long-haired male students, .even though there was 
no rule against long hair, itost of the girls wore slacks or levis; ^ 
however, some did wear dresses or pantsuits. The dress code," as it 
turned out^ was very flexible. The teachers said there was^ no dress 
code, bu^t after talking with thero it se^d a^ though there was a 
dress code that outlawed such 'things as tank shirt's 'on girls ^artfl boys. 

Ttie general atjnosf*ere at the school was that of^a pleasant^ very 
orderly routine*. Since this observation day was the laist Friday before 
school closed— it closed the next Wednesday or Thursday— it was amazing 
that there was so much order and disciplined behavior on the part 6f 



the students. Teachers cojnmented that this was not typical of their 
day because the kids were kind of Ipose and undisciplined. But they 
were amazingly disciplined. For example, at no timfe during any of the 
Ulass periods wer^ students >?anderin9-in*-^e halls aimlessly, whiclj 
would normally be:the cas^ iji,this writer's experience, es)?ecially at 
'thi^'time of year. The halls were deserted until the bell rang signal-^ 
ing the end of classes; and when the bell rang calling students to th^ 
next class, thj(^ seemed to move along without lingering. 

Tl^e rel at ions^iip between teachers and students seemed td^be one. o£ , 
respectful behavior. Students definitely^ considered t;eachers their ^ 
elders and referred to them as "Sir" or "Ma'am." They almost invaria^bly 
raised their hands during class, rather than just speaking out. The 
tfeachers, on the other hand, alsp seemed to resect the students as 
students. Generally, the school seemed to operate qp a cordial, * • , 
authoritarian basis. Teachers we talked to and saw seemed to like work- 
ing with youngsters but their relationship *with their students -was 
definitely not on a friendship basis — was more like father-son, father 
daughter type relationship. Teachers claimed thatpth^e factor most* 
responsible for creating this kind, of relationship ^tw^en* student?' and 
teachers was family ^upbringing — not anything 'that the teacher had done. 

The Social Stucjkies Curriculum ^ ^ ' 

# The socia^l studies ^curriculum consisted 6f traditional'^HtrVey 

courses in civics (9 weeks), state ^history (9 weeks) , United States 

history,- world history:^, and political scieno^ The following tests were* 

used-dn these Classes : • - * 

American Civics, by Hartley, William, Vincent, and William, 1970, 

% Harcourt<5 Brace & W^rld.^ \ 

_ 'Culturq Regions 'in the Eastern .Hemisphere, by^^reston. Tattle ,\ ' 

Mm 

Murphy, and Planner y, 1971, d!- C. Heath & Coippany. . * 
Histor& of Our United States: An Interdisciplinary Approach, by 

Ebling and Larklan , 1969, (publisher not noted; now out of _ ^ 
print aj^rentiy) . . * • * r - 

American Goven^ent , by 'Schick and Pfistex, 1S72, Houghton ^lifflin 
Publishing Company. . ^ ' . 
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. *T^!r^Rise of th&loiericain Nation, hy Todd and, Curti , 1972,. 
* karcourt Brace iohanovjCch. - . _' " 

Men and, Nations,. by Mazouj and Pepples, 1971, Harcourt Brace 
^oheinovich. • • '- . 

' Focu^^on sews (current- affairs suppLemant by Key Publications') . • 
Two' of the teachers developei^ some materi^s to use in their classes. . 
Osually tkfese were outlin,es of topic^ fronJ other books or courses of. 
study, oke cjbverninei\i: course outline', for ey^awiple. contairtea " the title 
and'numb^^ .of chapter^- in the textbook for the-entire year -s"6 that the 
"^udent^ kneW exactly what they were - responsible for reading each week- 
throuii<5ut the course. Attached .to the end ^ .the outline was a series- 
of f^r essay questions. Each essay waS due at a specif ic time during " 
the course of the semester. -The final question concerned ca^er 
education ; it ^asked' Students to' think about what occupation tApy 
jnigWwaiit to'gd>tp and then explore in depth two e? tJree possi- , 
bilities-by writing 'letters to personnel (aanager and getting an inter- 
•viw. '* -ie teacher said that, since Flint was such a small town with ' 
very few Opportunities, this, in a sense, forced the students go to . 
into ot^er ^larger conntunities , sometimes as far as 100 miles away. 

" "The level of awaren6ss-«of the. social, studies '^oject materials 
was -very loir: None of the .project materials wi*S used at all and none of 
the teachers had examlrjed' or received instruction in how to use any of 
the '24-programs listed on 'the questionnaire. The socfal Studies chair- - 
person indicated that he was. aware -oy 5 of phe 24 sets of materials, • 
including sections of cibmegierMellon7Ho].t^ curriculum, SPSS, and Law in 
American Socie*ty. Another teacher initiated' awareness of -six sets. of ^ 
mab«5iak, -including Harvard, Amherst, and fopr cai;negie-Mellon programs. 
The othei^teachers did not~khow of arty- , . . . 

. Although Che curriculum obje^iv^s as ^ifHed in the North Central 
' Evaluat^n' report refltected conceptual , oriliaal thii^king,. and affective 
^isf the site observation revealed a different emphasis'. The texts . 
used, the^struct^ire of courses, and the teaching practioes observed,-- 
focused on teaching the basib l^torfcal facts and concitpts. .The 
.history dourses were, taught chro^^,ogicaliy and the basicrgoal seemed 
to be' to get up to the 1940s, '50s, a«a. '60s.. One te-acher criUcized^ 
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' the U. S. history text he was using because at certain places -it was ^ * 

^organi^ed topically rather, than, chronologically. . . ^ 

The chairperson said the^ four or five years ago the socialstudies 
program Vas basicaliy as currently; with, perhaps a fpwiffferertt ^ 

- textbooks. ^ . . • • 

Teaching Practices . * • 

The physical s||^P instructional activities were traditional in 
^form and ^content. The social studies roonjs -generally were well lighted^ 
and very^ neat and clean. 'Tj^e following description of the department 
chairperson's room character izes^the physical setting for the social ;^ 
studies classes. . ' — * , . 

The room was well" lighted with fluorescent lights. The front of, ^ ^ 
the-TOom contained a brown chalkboard and on Either sidQ wepe two bulle- W 
tin boards. These were filled w^^gi pictures of the, frontier , Indians, ^ . 
pioneers, a state^map,' and a cal^Jfc:.' There was a very tall ^garbage 
. can in the froat- On^e other side of the chalkboard was 'a* music stan<} 
that the teacher used as a lecturn^ His desk was right in front of the 
chalkboard. The spotless walls "ffe re Vhit% 'and windowress, plastered, 
except for one 'orange ^ipder block wall vith two windows At, the end of 

eaph side • * . - 

ThejFe was a magazine uacR containing'i.970^73 i^O^s of Client 
HistQry.. The' stu<ients had colorful metall^hairs—blue, red*, ^d 
%yellow-«7si'x chairs in each of five rows ne^i^aligned facing\he , ^ 

front of the cla^.' .There w^re three standii^g maps near the orange 
vmi, op^n to the Pacific Area— World War II and Europe^-World ,War II- 

'On Qther 3ide, opposite the orange wall, there , we re sfome bookcases' • ^ 
cootaining^ old textbooks^- -French b<^ks (he also taught a French^ciass) 
and U.S. "goverrimeht books which *had been collected from outgoing seniors. 
"A set'of**old golf clubs. «nd a' machine used to line-off "th^ chalk mark^. 



* f a track meet-were also along that wall. The front of the coom a 

contained a screen tl;iat could be pulled 'down for audiovisual pur^x^ses. 
Lecture-discussion and question-answer methods were used most 
f • . Extensively. . There was very little* indicatio^ of* frequent use of Ixile 
\ ^ placing, individualized instruction, or , inquiry techniqu^. Generally, 

. ^ ' / . ' ^ 4*- ' 
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the, focus of the instructing., observed was on low-leVel thinking and 
teach^r-directea questibnina. The fpllowing are^ descriptions of th^ 
TOtivities of the 1^ full-time soqial studies teacher^'-- First is 
the' department chairperiacn teaching a world history class of seventh- 
and ninth-grape students. . • , , ' 

^ . * The teacher started by, asking if there were any questions about 
th^ previous lay's work'/ whiph wa^'ap^krently on Europe* ^etween world 
war I" and World War II . ^ There' were a couple- que stions^^ one about th^ . 
Bloc lNationale. Anoth^x; ^tudent^reported that he 1iad xead in -the . 
library about what happ^ea to the Wor^d War" II bunkersV.» He4iad found- 
, th^t they aid^gjjt^P. fof publft sale. — ^? ^ \ * " ' - 

- Then the teacher exi)la<LYi>d that, he was going to give them sone ' . 
information that would ^erve. ^ overview of world history^fromP 1920^ 
through 19 T5. Next ,w*ek he would go"ir\to greater deptj^njjKrtain ^ 
topics. .He p^eed^d to leqture coUege-professorl^ffTe for 
' apg^oxii^tery 20 minuties on the rise^fof Milssbliffi and Hitler. ^ ^- 

Musq^lini borp so-an^-sdT ,died so-and-feo, rose to fame, and so forth. 
He A^^o^^^his r^Me tc^^r and hitWr'? rfse- to power. /Hi§ jokes , ^ 
. were very similar tp college-type jokes and many "of theiri seemed^to go 
- over the heads of theee. students. T* * 

• " Most of the %tud^& ^dutif ully topk their notes on everything that 
wSs^^Hd.' NO one talked. Students 'liad their books out on their .desks, 
^ opened; up to the chapter deaAng with^Mussolini and Hitler, and were 
^ \v«:iting doWn the fcey fects^^that' the .teacher w^s presenting. Ex^ry noW 
and' then \here were a' few questipns ftom students, which would be 
answered quickly . Even^..na|f and thfen the teachei^ would put key.|f)rds ^ 
'on Xhe board as he 4alked. Tho^e "words included: Gestapo ,i<(faspism 
^ cdmin^, from t^^ Latiji. word ♦'Yasces,*' Black Shirts,, Md*? Kampf , putsch 
• congofdai, ;Na2is, Vaiican City. • ' . ^ ' 

•.*Si!ddenly a student said, "Yo^ know, I think Hitler was* pretty smart 
\^ ' to kilL- those >rews*. because tljis creatied less starvation and^ ultimately 

be^tter people -wo^d b* living." . -The quiat^ ;5respofcstve Jigt^-tAki^ng . ^ 
. activity lias suddenly interrupted. The teacher immediately responded 
\.^hat Mein Xampf. was a pack of Ues and that the Germans were not the >^ 
-Dure race. Then he tried --fe summarize the sta\ement_by saying, ^ 
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• " "'Everybody^ had a. right to live and nbbody had a r\ght^ declare w^^o • 

s-tould live and who shoxfldn't live.'" The same stuH^t. asked -^f there 
•->-«^«as such a thing as a^Black Jew and the' teacher attempted to answer. - ^ 
hen another student Answered^ "Well, didn't it dep6nd upon whether "^ou , 
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TOrtsidered ^ewishness a religion or a culture?" .This discussion lasted 
.for sev^ral-^ minutes.' Then «he.^€acher proceeded to^over the chronoiogi- 

cal events '<}€ Wor^War II and beyond: the ou1jj»reitk, ^-939 through *s. ,^ 
\.Pearl Harbol" ,^ V-Eiaiid y,-J p,ay, Berlin, the Bamboo Curtain, the Korean y 
.■• war, U-2, ciiba'-^e .invasion and the missji^^^isis , Diem's asaassina- 
■ . • t ion, Tonk:^ Gulf] ^cf^he Vietnam War. He finished a<: 2:25 and .th^ 

- asked* if ! there ^eje any 'quest ions, ^t wh^Ji^^time a stydent asked ^ ■ v'" 
■'■ cju/stion a6bufMussS\ini. JSuring the lecture the teScher ys^tially l^ned ' 
' Gtn tl« chai]ODoaV(ii and did not^move^ At 2 :25 , _ however^,' ^five minute*^ 
• . ' h&fofe the , class 'was over, he did move to the front o-f his desk ai*3.ga,t 
. 4»relaxe^. As '^he^ students were waiting- for things to end, he said, 

"Hejie'S some dates •n:o remember: -December 7, f941,. a day that will live ^ 
■■ .. - . '"irf infamy ;4eptemBfer l^th". Or day.".*1l^re he explaifted the c'fcntroversy 
, ' "Lout whe£her it ^S' the i4th-^fl- the 2nd. He went on -ffo-relate : "1950 > 
to- "53 was the genera 1 'W'J&d iWr #e Korean War;. "63 - ''73 was the 
general time perio^ for the V^tnam War." 'And then the bell rang., T:he . 
#. .students strayed where they were. until the teacher s^id,."The first twas' i ,• 

' / rows di^issed," arfd .the student^ got up anT walked .out. A few.Setfonds ^ 
later he said, i'The -Aast three rows," '.and the other, students got.^E^ ani >- 
walked out. SeveraL students "asked' sqme' questions at> his desk and -that 



^' " , was the end of the clas 
• * , • 'The secDjid observation was in an eighth-grad^ local and st-^t;e 
' history class. The teacher began by reading alouc^ a list of the* 



salaries of pUbli'c officials in\the s tat e,^* For example, ("Cbunty clerk, 
$12,500; attorney general, $22-, 500; secretary of treasury., 517,000.': , 
The students dutifully-and diligehtly took .notes, qn every salary o.f 
every official.' Some even raisd((liiftir_hands. and said, "What was tflfrt? 
SiO,9DO what?", They seemed to resjpond' InmYiately tp (^oing" that task 
and^W ^q»^stioning>^it.. This activity Ksted^ for 'approxWelv ten^ 
iminules.. Then tfie ""teacher , featured on the local court ^system and civij. 
ctfid criijiiiial law, -^th frequent interruptions for questions and answers 
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From 11:25 until about 11:28 he .'described the**schedule ^or the week. 

Fr;oin^l:28 until 11:35 he had'the students write dowif ten questions 

that they thought would be on the test, which they immediately did. 

nFrom 11:35 unti^' 11-45' he broke up the students ' woyk and had .a little 

^\airi:^nt discuss^ion,. which will be 'described later. Then, at 11:45, he ^ 

let> them go to Jwnch^ sq^^i^it they ^would get there before the high >^ 

school, students. " * , 

, . Now' to elabo^lte inoretori the kinds. of activities that went on^ in ^. 

t^e^clc^ssrooin. As was stated, the teacher started out by lecturing 

the kids on the salaries of the various^ ^tate^f ficials, then indiaated 

that some of 'this wopld be on the test next week. It^was discovered 

that in the prevdous class the teacher afctually used these s^lraries to 

discuss the reasons someone would earnjpre money than another. ^He 

apparently felt that- there was no time -tc^over this in ^the cla^s ; ^ 

before lunch because of the shor^aad perioa. • , 

The .'teacher walked around^ asieing cgiestions and^ oftentimes 

answering his own que/tions but still attempting^ to intferspe^se 

-questions arid* answers within a-stfaigftt lectAwr-e, — ^-^^ - ^ 

# - • ' * ' . ' 

He deemed "to have a benevcA&it-authoritarian* relationship with. 

his students. He addressed students formally: "Miss Waltonn," *w. 

Chapp^quiddick," "Yes Ma'am," "Sir.^ Sometimes the students 

responded ir^the .same way, "Yes s^r." , Considering that the classrobm 

was hot afid stuffyj the studen|^ re^pdr^ed/amazingl^well to the ^ 

quest:ion-arrd^answer session on civij. and criininal Law: Hfr gave spme 

.examfJj.es that would relate to the students \ real wq^ld, 3uch as 

'speeding in a car (at^east this woul,d be the case in ^ few^ years) 

. or being involved in juvenile or civil court cases. Whenever he 

indicate'5' that aotes were to be taken, students wer^| right to the 

task without question. 

After about ten fhinutes of- working on their que^lS^ons, the^ teachex^ 

asked if anybody\^rffl t^eard .about the Mayaqu^. . This sta»i:ed;a very 

lively discussion ori^'the recent evei^s in Cambodial The students 

•showed, ^ood knowledge of .what' had hWenSEKin t;he Cambodian^ situation 

and then related this to the PueiJlo incident. At; this poin^.the 

teacher had.^em. recall previous facts frjom^t^^e P^lo incident and - 



compare €hd contrast tfie facts o\ thf two .situatiorfs. Th^ teapl^ 
ask6d higher-level' cog^i1^e''questions, §uch as >'Whaf_woul4 you" do\.' 
if.'. • , ^at • s •gpod about' that? , or ''How does this Qompai'e'to 

tMt?" ' ' - r / ' . • . • 

Depaftmervt> Interaction ^ . . . . ' . ' * - ^ 

The social ^ti;dies depa^rtmeftt'' consisted of three teachers,. Two" 
had full-tiin6 ^ial studies teaching duties .and.on^ taught, only on^ . 
social studies course vfhile Specializing^ in-music;^ ^ 

' T^e sdCial studies cha^erson was in his early 40s and had * 
16 years 'teaching ^xperiexice, tha last nine years of whioh were- at ^ 
Flint High Scho^ He was a leal history buff' (a member of state^ 
fiistorical; society ^d >?ith his own library at home) . H^ owned a* faw 
rfear FlAt and was^lry active 'in the coitimunity (e,^g. , as^a*Littf e ^ 
Leagne coach), .and^ in ot)ier scht>ol f unctions --(e Ig. / track goach, student 
awards) The other full-time ^ciay^ studied te*acher%as .in his late - 

20s, had' about eight years ^of teaching expeAence, the last ^ive $f 

* • , 

Which Were $t Flint. The -music/his^^ry t^er.was 27 yearfe^ord and ^n 

hi^'second year of teaching.^ ^ 

there was no socikl^tu^ies budget. Social studies teachiers^,^ like 
. the others, could request funds ^foR new juateVials. ^ ' 

' ^^niial\d4palrtment meetings we^e ndt^-'h^lrf/ -yearly all meetifigs among 
the social studies t4achetf were -infoi;mal and/unisicheduled.' Each teacher 
seemed very autonomous. -There waPs little obsefvatiton of each^otherls • . 
glasses o»- exchange of -ideas. The two teachers a^ked the chai?i>erson 
questions "aQjOut history- Mci- teachi^^ because^they respecH^ed his talent^ ^ 
*and experi^ce as'' a social stxidies teacher. ^ ^ \ • * , 

' ^-The tfhairpergon viewed ^i^ role {)rimaril/ as receiver tof ttie de- 
•partment maii;'"mc5st of .which waS quickly discarded . .The need for s^trong 
. socrial'^'studies leadership was not ^elt- in fchis small sohooX . 

"•J^st information, processing aij^ griping und discussion ses^ions,^ 
-occurred in 'full staff " meetings 3che4uled eyery **riday morning- . T^ese 
meetirfgs ^^re conducfe4 by the super irftendent and included all teachers. 
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Innovation an<^ E>ecisi9i!i Making ^ ^ . 

the superintendent and grincripal b5>th yiewed* t^eir roles, 
suppclft^ve of efforts to innovate, ,but pot necessarily as initiative 
of changf. The fujfiet ion ''seemed Reserved to the teachets^ and- the 
school b^^a^S. Several tethers, ii^pLuding' the socikl-s^ 
teachers; f41t that the' superi^^®^^®^^ re^l*pov 
• sc^l .and the. key Element' in, ,any signif ican^ ii>novation and decifeion- 

,^ . , making efforts J -^-^ ' - \ - - 

" two specific innovationife Were chafact'erized as^having originated 
' ; frdm teacher efforts; A View' l^atming disability program was begik by^W 
the efforts, of one female^ teach^ asd had the enthusiastic support 
the superintendent. It was geneirally^ considered 0irf ducn^ssful. 
Xlso; a. "floating schedule^" yhereby one class piex:iod; each day was 
' dropped, was als^ Initiated' by several teacher suggestions, '^e ^ ^ 
^ principal said ^^t since that new sch^le did not work well, the 

school Wruld be returning to the .old s^ven-period schedule next y^ar .. ^ 

Teachers and students werd not formally involved ih^Hrf^ision. 
making and both groups seemed satisfied j*ith that Situation. All, 
three social studie's teachers indicated a low degree of teacher 
' participation in' decisions in areaa-such as budget, cxirriculum program, . 
and. hiring teachers and* administratprsl Two of the three teacher^ 
. wr^ satisfied Hith thi#^^ sitduatic^^giey believed that they had - 
' ro5<Jerai>:e powe?: to- decide which cujjj^^uro ^^at^rials to use..^ ; 

v.' The social Studies teachers did not agree oi^ the level of student 
invQlvem^ in decision making. One indicated that the schQpl did' 
' little to en^Jpurage it but that he provided for studfent involvement, 
such as evaluating teachers -and choosihg activities, to a moderate 
^ . . extent" in 'lii^ classroom. ^ Another said that the school en«ouraged^ 
' , ^ student. jj^rticipat ion to *great extent irt dres^ ebdes and l^havior. 
' .The third teacher rated the school's and his o%m provision for student 

decision midcing as little. 
%; . » / Generally, the deCisioMnaking structurjtf was benevolently 

authoritarian. "All involvedtfceen^d generally satisfied that^^the ' . 
s\ructdr4 w^s^robably the. best setup for this type of cbpminity . 

V •. 0; - :; ■ .■ . 
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* * Flint Higfi^hooJ. is. a very;^ small , tfaditional school in a very. . 

' '^*-cbnserv^tive, tr^dij^ional rural-^areaw ' Great> Innovations are seen as 
' ^ L ^ • i 

. * 'unnecessary to satisfy the slJfbfe, ^hserVativ^ desires and needs of - 

" , * \ \ * \ ' * . ' • 

the donrftnitys' The social studies'- teachers and, -the curriculum reflect , 

this lack of changfe. 'fhey ^ seem ^content with a curriculum consisting ^ 

^ the basic U.S. histofy', government, c^ics, and v^^^d^history structur^ 

, focusing on chronological, f^ct^and-coricept' surveys. Teachers have 

* little contact with curc^t -trends in education — ^rof essiona^^ducatioj 

• oQUrnais are not rea^and colleges are. -far away. Since tl>e a<toinistra- 
" tors^, teachers and £J.ud$nts seem happy, with the current pro^raff^ very ; 
, ^ little change^jis likely to occ\lr .anyway ^ . ' 

^ A^Competrisqp' of Williams ^nd Flint 

' ^ ^ by Douglas g., Superka 

• . ^ ' ' ^ ^ . •>! ' ' ' ^ 

'^Frqm the prhi^lesVit is evident that Williams and, Flint high 
^ « «• * 

^fchpols are simflar in various re spec t$* Each is a small school in a 

rur^l .Midwestern •setting isolated from'any largf^cities*^ The conmtuni- 

• . 4 " 

^ties are typical middle-American .(whiter mAnglo , Protestant) and 

"politically conservative (according to the teachers) , Both communities 

also consistently support the schools * financially, as evidenced by the 

, passage pf all 
it 

• for both trte. elementary' 

~ " . • ^ • " ^* 

^" facult2,es ar4 the same and the, average year?, te^phin^ exp«flencfe arQ 

close (seven to nine a/id ten bp 13 years). Total \Jiacial homogenextv . 

> ^ exists at both*' schools , as ^11 teacfflts and students are whi^e. Both 

• .high school-s h&ve' under 2d'"perso]^s on the prof ess ional staff, iDut^^the i 
Williams ^tudent-bqdy i '9 over twice as larger »as +fl>at of^Flint* Thus 

^ - the class si!ze H Williams is somewhat largQ^;(2*4 to 18, approximatfe;.y) . 
; - ^variau§ diff%refces 'between i^illiams. and Flirvt are^eVident— 

Impressiong^rom the 'sit^ ^visits ai^ data, trqm the' questrionna ires con-'. ^ 

• * * * / * y\ <' ' 

JfiiTD.tViat Williams is more innovative than Flint. ^ WilXiams offered 

' "social science courses- such as socj^ology asftd psychology as. well as 
. • • ^ ' ' ^. ' ' • ' - 

iotemational: relations and contemporary issues in additibn to th^. basic 

social stizdifijl c<kirses (U.S. hist^ory, ' political' science*, ahd geography) . 

- ; : . V- . • ^ ' w 




L recent l|^d issues and by. 'the pfesence of new buii^dings 
jlementary ' and secondary levels. -The average ages of the 
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Moreover,- some of the social gtudies-project materials were usted in 
these courses, whereas* Flint ^sed traditicm^l' textbooKp, entirely^ 
Although olyervations were not made* of Williams'teapfterg, ^be 
observeirs • Tone 3f 'whonj >visited both schGolsi^x^mcluded' tha[|:l the, 
social stu(iies teachers at Williams^wOuld pjrobably have usjlt inquiry 
teachingV values cLaxification, and other inno^j^ive practices raore 
than tho^e at Flint,, whejre ^y^werer virtyiaHy* nonexistent - 

'The social studfes dep^rtiimt scores oi;f three' of the* four . 
► indices of innovation "suj^port the '^^conclusion. that ^illiam^^ is an • 
innovative school, compared .^o^ Flint. .As sunioarized below A Will iao^ 



scored' much higheft^ on awareness of social studies project Wterials 
and participation *in .school ^decision making. «■ 

' ^ ] Table {> ' , > 

/' Coteparison 6f WilTlams and glint 

' " ; on Four Indices of Innovation , ' . 

^ Decision Innovative * Student 
Awareness \MeJtinq \ Practices ^Iriyolventoit 



Williams^ - 3.^ -3,00 ' "1-60 ' -^^ • 1,60 

•Flint ^ ^ 2.0b 1.67' * ^ ' ^ 2.33 



a*he innovative practices score is also higher, for. WiUiai^ ^but or^ly 
siightly (1.60 aad 1.33). Mtoreover, 'po^h sdor^s indicate little or ' 
no use of i?inovati<^e .practices- The. ana 11. si za^ may be responsible^ 
^f on the low scores on this index. Jhe other seve^ sc^^ls in the 
sam^e, each of wUic^ was larger, all soorpd higher ' on this measure 
than WiMMV^Imd F^-int. . Since some of t^ 15 iriljovatiye practice* 
,^ere items feuch -as corflputer'-iassisted^ ina^Mtrtion, iildiyidual-ized/ , 
.instruction, and instructional ^televisions , Which a^e inor:e characterise 
t^c cJf'larg© schools, this mi^t explain th^^low scores for the' two 
small high -Bchools. An ex^lftiination of social stpdies^^epartme^it scores 

• 4 ■ ■ • . • ,. - ■ • 

*Th^tfe fi"gares reflect fecoded valuers as 40scribe^ in Chapter 2. 



on -three other innovative practices revels .^noticeajjle di4ference be- 
tween the self-ratings of Williams/ aftd*Filnt teachers. • 
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Comparispn ofWifliams and Tlint ' r , . *^ ^ 
on Four Innovative Pi^actices . ^ ^ 

, Inquiry ' Values Cornmuni^tV- 

Teaching, ^ dlarif icatioR based Activities . 



Willitams^ V" . 3.0a^r ' .1-80 1.40 



Tlint 




.67' .33 
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' By contrast, the spcMl studies teachers at Flj.nt High 'Schpol_ scor^ 
kich higher tt^ the Williajns' teachet on the degree,^ to v^icji .they, in- 
volve) their' stadents in classroom, decision ihaking. ^This is a pilzzring 
finding since notbirTg was perceived by the sit^^ifisitors to support 
Fliiit's ygh scorp . BeV"haps the teachers iiilkoth school sf|jivolv«<f ' 
students only ^slightly on some absolute scale, but -the Flint teacie^/^ 
."viewed this as, more significant tlian the Williams Iteachers". One Flint ^ 
^I'eacheri for example, tnarked that he let studenl:r^evaluate~his vtea'ching ^ 
to a ^'moderate?: B5^ent. "When^ interviewed hi explained that this meant . 
he distributed ^ evaluation form to students at the enc? of each year, 
butlFie/ffJff^t t^ink he would have time to do -it that ye^r . Pprhaps 
the, Will^lins teachers ' interpi^ed such a pr9vision involving students . * 
"a little." There is no specific evidence to ind4cate that^ however . ^ 
' Another indicatioti ot the ianovaLj:iveness^f WUliams^is that aU 
f ive^^i/1 stAidieA^eachers v|^e 'among the highri^dex group of .t^ach^rs 
who participated in schob-1 a^si(>n 'jaaHirtg amd tWo. of the 'five were in - 



the high-index group of. teachers whb, .^ere aware' of tfee proj^cl^ materiais 
Noite oT^the riint tfeaahers were i?n' eitfifer of these^ groups . 



— ^ — : — c ' ' . r ^ ' ^ • . 

Vhese varues are actual- raw scores- ort" a scale frdm 0,,00 .to 3^00. 

*Vqne of. the tfeachers in eithe? school **ere in. t^e high-uilfex- -grDup • 
of* use'rs of in.ovative p^actices . , .Size of ^:he -school has .aljrfi^dy been 
sugqisted as a possible reason for this. ' - 
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• ' Finally/the perceptions of * the respective principals support the 
conclusion that' Wl^iliams more innovative than Flint.* The Williams, 
principal stated that his social studies teaxdiers were "^arly-^doptej^s," 
yhile -the Flint- principal obsJfeVed that his were in the "lat;e majority . "* 

Cl^afly, by bojth observation fUid questionijaire results, Williams ,r 
was found to b^ an innovative gcho9l with an innovative social sti^dies 
departinent and Flint was found tQ#i>e a noninnovative scKbol,with a 
noninnovativ^ social studies department. What wete othey^clear 

" differences between the two schools t^at might^helj) explain why 
Wiil^ams was jpore •^Jinovative? . ^- ^ 

An examinatien of teacher 'and Superintendent data revealed at 

. J.ea5t six distinct differences 'but no evidepcqi^ was found to indicate 
th#t the "teachers pr Sfe^erintendents, individxially or ^llectiveiy , 

• .were responsible for the differences in* innovation. Four -differences 

' related to the social studifes teac'iers. First, the Williams teachexJs 

were xiniformly younger {all were un^er -34) while^^the Flint t^eachers 

1 . » . . At . . 

we^e composed .of one teacher in his 20s, ope in his 30s, '.and one xn has 

40»>-' '^erh^ip^ t^e' mem t>ers of the young Williams ^cial studies depart- 

*meht reinforced and helped eacp^ other's tendenf iesftoward innovation./ 

Second, the Williams social studies department aiso^,had frequent- formal 

yrmeetings, in contrast: to the' Flint teachers. This might have provided. 

a helpful mechanism or s'tructure to faqiiitate.<:oiriminication . Third, 

6ach social atudies teach^ Williams attended/ at^least four pro-'^ " . 

fessional organization meetings ^ the' la^t three y^ars, while none of 

the Flint teachers -attended any meetings. Finally, while both depart- 

Cment chairpersons* werejthorpughly respecte(j^y their social studies 

colleagues, the Will4.ams chairperson was much mere sirtilar to his fellow 

teachers than Lhe Flint department head. Behaviorad research h^f ^ 

— . , ^ 

indicated that 'models whb' are respected are much more effective if % 

they are perceived to be similar to the^ persons who ar^ to be changed. 

*^Perhaps a similar process helped -^to "T^ter ihnbvation' at Williaijis, 

. There are* two other obvious differences,^ related to the, super in- 

'tendent, • While both had a*si«ilar^ tyge of authority ^nd felt they 



Innovators" and "laggards" are the, extreme groups with the "ear^ 
majority" being middle group. ^ 
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supportea innovation, the Williams ^superintendent had been a^espected 

cx>iwnunity ledder for over 30 years while fhe .Flint superintende/it had . . 

only been in''the district for about .fiveiyears:. This; coupled with tke 

. fact that t^e Williams superintendent iriitiated\ef f0rts to improve th^ 

. education of key members of^ his 'staff (e.g,,.by encx^uraging his* principal 

and'sociAl studies chairperson * to take further training) while the Flint 

5uperin^endent4id not, may have provided the\ combination of top level « 

support and gij^s? .roots ini-Ji'iative needed ^o -develop ^An innovative social 

' ' ' , ^ • ^ • • ' / ; * • ^ ' 

studies departm^t and progiraii).' * ' * 

Reraeived^'responsivenecs to new id^as on the part'of various ele- 
ments in the school was alsb diff^i||nt between Flint an4 Williams • The 
♦ sup|rirttendent," principal, and social studies, tfeachers of Willies/ 
■consist/ently ana* congruently rated each other as, responsive to new 
ideas to* ^:some"S>r 'a/'large^^xtent. ^ For example,- th^ super inteMentr . 
: principal, and social studi'^ teachers all agre^ that the social 
studies department was very responsive to new ideis^^ Each of tiiose 
' 'p^sons also^agreed that the principal was responsive' to new ideas tp^ 
^ some extent. Self-ratings were similar or identical to- the ratings of , 
others: . ' ' ^ • 

The ratings of those same elements,' ^t Flint, were consistent^ 
lower th^ those, of Williams', 'Moreover, while there coi\qr\x^t\^^ in^' 
terms of the sobial studies department (all agreed it wa^> responVLve to, 
"sofne" ext^ntlt, there was none in^the r^ing pf the principal - 
he s^w himself as respoisiver to new ^ll^ ^"^o a "large extent, " the's! 
\ .studies teachers, ^perceived h.im 'as re^^p^ve to iesk than ^sdme" 
v: extent, while the superintendent ranked him responsive tQ^a "slight^^ 
' ext;ent. (See Figure 1. ) . * ^ ' , 




, Table 8 ' ^ 

• i - . - 

Williams and Fljnt Resuj[±s; To WHat Extent is/are 
the [superintendent y priry:ipal, jsocial studies 
teacl^e'i:;^] in your schTOl-JbY difetriqt responsive to 
' new xdeas? 



Ratings' of Social Studies Department 
^int * - Williams 



3<<50 

3.0% 

* • 

3.^P0' 



2 .fiO 

'2.00' 

2.00 



Ratings of the Principal^ 
Flint • * Williams 



^1.00 



2.20 

zfoo 

f.OO 



Rated by : • 

social studie5- t^achei;;]!^ 
principal^ 

superintendent ^ 
Rated by : 

social studies teacjiers . 



prijicipal 
superinteridfent 



^ Ratings ofr. t^e Superintendent 
Flint ..-^ Williams 



2.33 

i.oo' 

3.00 



2.20 
' 2*00~ 
3.00 



> * 



Rated Jpy : 



social studies teachers 
{>rinci'pal 
supe3f^it«i^ent 



0- = no extent; 

' " 1. *= flight extent 

m 2 = sctne extent 

3/= large exteni: 



**Thus., while there/appears* to- be smooth link pf respon'^lveness at , 
*, * ^ ' ' * * « 

Williams from ton administrator to the social studies teacKer^ there is 

a perceived break in' that link at Flint. The ob^rvations and intor-TV • 

^ews at Flint cbpfirmed^ that situation! Teachers repeatedly 'stated ' V 

that, if they wanted to. institute any change, they went to thef feupez;- 

intendeht^ not -the principal. * * * ^ * 

In. conclusion, whil6 Flint a^x^d .Willi^ij^ sijiared many coramj::jli^charat- 

^^erisfelcs such "as the nature of the physical setting and^lorca%> community, 
Itomposition .of the stu^^nt .body, and per capita incomer^ t^hey ^<&f fered 
oh other significant factors^ such as -th^ ^age of t:he social stticj^es* 
teachers, the interact||bn among tihera, the tenure of the. superintendent , 
and the perceived responsivenesis of the prin^pal , to—new ideas^, . A ^ 

-combination of these different 'factors may be partly responsible for. 
the em^r Really demonstrated differences in educational innovation in 
the two hi^h schools^ , , > ' 

p ^ lonQvcttion in ywo Large Suburban Hi^ Schools ^ 



A NC>te on This Sample of Two Scfhools. 



. ^Stephen A. E)buglas an^ Clouds Senior Hiqp School were selected for 
examination kere because iffey reflte^ehted the mo^t innovative and 'most 
non'ij:inova,ti^^ of the ^even social^ studies departments surveyed and Visited, 
although they are ih the same district. It was* decided to Control for 
withm-di strict vafTance^ by focusing on two schools ,in the same dis- 
tri-ct rather than *one in ^each of the 'twa large districts in our study, 

^ Thirteen of* the 14 social studies* teachers at Clouds con^jleted the 
questionnaires. *The one omission was not judged to afjf^ct €he results 
signif icantfy . , -A more s^eriqus problem occurred with D^glas High 
Schpol. Only ten of the 17 social 'studies teachers completed the 
questionnaires. Did these ten teachers represent a cross-section of . 
the department, especially m tprms. of innovative versus traditional i »^ 
orientations?^ Since Douglas was clearly fh^jost innovfiffcive school, we 
decided to keep it in th^sample if we could g« some -positive answer * ^ 
to that questior^ We'^sked an .independent judge, not dissociated with 
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the school or district, but Jtnowledgecd)le concerning the Douglas 

social studies faculty, to rate' the innovativeness of All the teachers 

* t- 

in the department.* Then,' checking this against our exuded list of 
respondents we found that the, ten represented a^cross-spction, skewed 
.slightly and surprisingly to the nonionovative side. Deciding that 
this^ alleviated the problem we )j:ept Douglas in the sample. 'The slight 
skew toward non innovative teachers might explain why the data are 
not as /clearcut as might be expected. The judge also* <#n firmed that 
tx>aglas was indeed the most innovative social* studies department in 
the district!. 

i • . ■ •■./.." ■' ^ • 

. ^ A Profile of Stephen A. Douglas High School ^ 

by James B. Watson . , 

* 

The -Setting * ' ^ : 

The Community . Stephen ft. Dc^iglas High School, located dn the 
town of Lamdstake, has an enrollment of around 3,000 students, of 
which an estimated 30 percent are black. NO figures sfre available on 
the proportion of. Orientals or students of Cuban origin-; howevet * 
there seem to be a small number of Cubams in the school. In addition 



to ethnic composition, the student body also reflects seVeralvOthei* 
community characteristics. 'The School draws a small but significant 
number of its 'Students from* the service families of cm^air base 
nearby. -It alSo' draws a significa^nt number of students frbm con- 
siderable distances — allegedly up to 40 miles or mqre. This.la^ fact 
is reflected in am extensive taSidng program, lar9eiy rempving the' ' 
commuter element of the student population from intensive — oi*' perhaps 
amy- -part icipat^ion in extracurricular activities orf fche school and 
possibly J^m a certain kind of identification or "school spirit.." 

The chamgJn^ character of the ^^ndstake area provides other, 
'significamt background llMfermation about the, school. Predominamtly. . 

f*Val for many years, it was homestead^j^by the Anoestors ^of part of 
e present pppulation. Suburban exp'ai)sion of a neaA>y city is now / 
reaching the*^ea, perhaps 4)artly due to nisw. freerways. A growing^ 
prDpotrt'ion of the ^tudent pbpulatlon id urban orient^ and from middl4 
amd upper-middle class ^socioeconomic bacKgrouods. * " * ^ 



Stephen A; pouglas was «ntegrat^d pply in the last decade (1967) 
Wh^ a ''segregated high school serviYig the black population of thq^ area"" 
^was cioged. ^ This development was closel^^^ followed, in 1968, by a race ^ 
1 riot the sch'^V"^^^ first in any high schdol of the county-wide . 
sirho'ol district. J Folio win g the crisis, there was a change i,n adminife- 
tration* and direction at Stephen A.' Dougl^i&t^ which brought about a^ 
^•.policy strpngly favo^ing^ scholastic- ad justment and adaptation to ayoi^ 
^-'further strife. . • ' ■ ^ * " ^ ^ 

Douglas serves*^ rather diverse, -probably little- integrated- ^ . 
popylation, some-^f^whom identify. little with the district or.t^e ^ 
• school : -**^||^ are':too remotte; too tf-ansient ^like thfe^-niifttary) ; too 
n^ly arrived, in the area (like the^ex-urbanites) or like the old, 
rural -oriented freehold element ^ (too' few or too estfaaged) to continue ' 
to regard Douglas^aa "their" school--if ever in th^ past thfey-did. 
^Cutting across the fofegoing g^adi^ts of space and lengt^h^f' residence 
are the ethnic cleavages— white-, black, and Cuban, ;t:he juxtaposition 
of the three ^in 4 single institution . in a matter of a'scant decade 



. Or so. • . ^ 



* The investigators learned little of the political -climate of the 
area* except ^hat it "had gone for Wallace" in the 1972 -Residential ^ 
primaries. - , ; • 

A low pxiblic profile could describe the relation of^ugla^ axid its 
wider constituency. It seems that the least** possible' (or most g,«lWlaU^ 
accountability is demanded of this sch9ql by th'fe^ area it serves. On the 
positive side, this roea'ns little or no surveillance ^ind interfe'rence by 
. the general public .# Negatively, itii^^eans, to pertain* teacher sand 
' ^administrators at le|^, almost rlo 'response- about any of *?;heir; pi^grams 
'or planning endeavors. •'Some. have reported a-'^^deaferiih^ silence*' from 
the community about pl^ns for taking .the school to the ,community^';tJirou(^h 
activities su'bh open houses forum^*, coffee hours, work sha^SJ, and ^ • 
demon strat ion ^ . ' - 

^ To'' hazaird -a guess beyojld' Vh^t^has aireadi^be^n not^d of ^^he char- 
acter of the district, th^ iWiss/ez-faire climate of .the;^ublic toward' 
' 'the school- may also^arise f r^'4^^ )^t that lX5.uglas^is^only.* one>of a 
number of h^gh schools admini^t^xed within the same, 'rariTge^cmnty-wide- 



school district. Its ovm distinctiveness, or potential for bein^ 
distinct', is perhaps rvot well known or credible, especially to a 
population who are littlr^ unified and who have a smadl cdimndn -ground. . 

The School . The school cqnsists of a set of loiri^uildings, 
sitting on a flat site, among groves of pihe icind casuarina and areas ^ 
of rcink: grass. The school- buildings — spread out around covered, 
open-air," cement-paved corridors-*-enclose several interior courts 
open to ths^^ky and floored with nK>wn grass. With a parking lot on one 
side cind playihg fields on the other, the buildings havj|^no particular 
charlri or grace,. They are constructed witb c6ncrete or cement-block 
material that, reflects the minimal, utilitaricin approach of ^communities 
like L^dstake to furnishir^g coiren\ifial ij^Btitutions. The classrooms 
cind offices are cell-like, with few windows, th^t most often open on to 
corridors. The predbminaintly bare concrete walls give the impression 
that what;, matters,* if cinything, is the activi.ty within. Light-colored 
walls are accented with ^reen-painted or dark-stained wood trim cmd 
areas fit for grubby hcinds or kicking. Cement clasisrooms and common 
rooms, much 'like those o/ a factory, are relieved by simple furniture^ 
cind a smattering of posters, bulletin iDoards, chalkboards, progress # 
charts, cupboards, and *she Ives used for ">housing instructional materials 

Students cind Teachers . Douglas students; from brief observation, 
were dressed casually, seemingly reflecting a lenient or lightly 
enforced dress code. Some girls wqre halters ^with bare midriffs. 
Tight pahts seemed nearly uniform. Mciny blacks had Afros or comrows. 
Generally, the student body was well scrubbed and cleanly clad. The 
mciny pleascint cind smiling faces among them influenced the impression 
about the whoie gxoup, / 

Student comportment, 3udging from corridors and several class- 
rooms visited, was r^^ither highly disciplined nor "boisterous. Very 
little rough- cind- tumbj^e behayior was observed,- and, th^ euDOunt of- 
loud talking, bumping, and ambling about w^re pjobcibly well within the 
middle or low rainge of Americcin public school behavior. 

Overt ethnj.c identity, to the casual observer, was risible mainly 
in the sepaorate clusters of* blacks and whites in corridors and to some 
extent in the seating choices in at/ least some classrooms visited. On 



the dayof the survey, a contingent of black students^ staged a class- 
room boycott, apparently over what was considered to be an insufficient 
balance of black representation on the 'cheerleader squad. Joined by a 
numJDer of v^ite students, this demonstration reportedly" led to a peace- 
ful* airing of views, and matters seeme^ headed for- tolerable resolution. 

School spirit at Douglas was evident only intermittently and not 
,unifC|Tnly throughout the student body. Reasons for this have been 
^suggested in the previous discussion about the community. 

Academic and occupational goals of the Douglas students — to judge 
from the p;i:ograms offered" at Douglfc and from the community itself — 
were quite diverse. There were students of whom 'an assistant principal 
said It was gratifying merely that they "attend at all because there was 
little reward for any achievement they coi^ld either manage o^ find 
personally meaningful. -At tHe other end' of the student spectrum were 
the col^lege-bourid students who consit^ered their high school years in the 
"prep" program as scholastic training rather thcin self -discovery, life- 
manship, 'aRd citizenship. A small, iridividually paced, and motivated 
learning program has existed since the early '70s, serving another con- 
tingent of students.^ This program has 4 predominantly scholastic flavor 
An art teacher laid some of her students could not. lay off a line into 4 
fixed segments such as quarter-inches, while others 'learned this in the 

* • * - * • • / . r ' 

primary grades. * So there were those whose active ^petites must be fed 
with;all they canvlearn and those who must, if possible, -learn to learn. 

The social studies teaching stiaff of Douglas was cibou't two-thirds 
male anjd over half %f those reporting were under 30 years of age. Two , 
were between 30 and 40 and two over 49 years of ^ge, ^ No figures were , 
available abput the ethnic or racial composition o^ the* social studies 
faculty, but observation suggested it was preponderantly whi^e- At 
least one black teacher and one black apprentice teacher were noted, 
and one- social .studies teacher had a Spanish surname. About half the 
social studies teachers reporting had three years or 'less of teaching 
experience? three teachers had between f^r and six years experience; 
dnd only two teachers' experience exceeded 14 years/ Fou^ of th,e 
ten^ reporting social studies teaphers were in their first year at 
Douglas and four-fifths of them had 'been there six or fewer years-' 



Oijly one reporting social studies teacher had taken in excess of 17 
social stuc^i^s -related colj^ege credits in the last three years and 
the majority -had taken 12 or fewer college credits. While three of 
th^ -ten teachers reported that they regulrarly^ read four professional 
journals, the majotity reported reading a maximum of two journals. 
Two teachers reported reading only^ one^ soqial studies journal, and two 
reported reading no professional journals at all. ^ , • 

Ohe social studies teach^ reported no membership in 6Uiy 
^iTofessional social studies organizations; four |"eported membership, 
in" one s^uch organization; four, in two; and one teacher reported* 
membership^in four professional social studies organizations. 
'Attendance at meetings of professior\al ^ciai studies organizations 

in the last ^hree years was not hdgh. Amorig the reporting teachers, 

% ' . - 

four attended no meetings; one attended one meetxng in the three 

years; tW9 reported attending three meetings; one teacher attended 
five; antf one attended nine or more meetings.^ ' ^ 

Comparisons would be necess^y to demonstrate whether the social 
'Studies -faculty of Douglas was relatively moye isolated them others 
from contact With current sociflT studies develofmients through college 
courses, professional' journals, or attendzmce at meetings. But the 
reports do not suggest intensive involvement in national or regional 
activities of their profession, dh the other hand, as thbse .reporting 
wer^ such a youthful gtoup, it is ppssible that m2my were sti^ work- 
ing with the ideas emd orientations they^had only lately received at 
^tollege. 

Hie Site Survey. DoVglas was visited pn the momi*ng Of Thxirsday, 
May 22,1^975, by a'team of. three observers* Seven interviews were 
.^conducted ui^ing^the afthedul^ (Appendix A), each with a teacher who had 
received emd completed a questionnaire sent out before the school 
visit. An addit:;ionaJ. five or six unscheduled conversations were held 
with students .and faculty. site visit lasted three to four houre, 

with most of the*tiroe being useA for interviews and class observations. 
Some six or seven sociar studies -classes were observed for at least a 
part of a period, and an exhijbit of student art and craff work was' 
visited by one observer, who held several infonnal conversations with 



faculty members who were monitoring the exhibit. The library and 
cafeteria were also visited. Other than th^'f^ct that it was nearly . 
the end of the academic year, there" ya 5 apparently -nothing unusual 
abcmt the timing of the visit. * ^ ^ • * 

The Social Studies Curriculum ' - . 
■ ' ■ ^ • . / 

Courses and Materials, . The ; curriculum was organiz;ed on^a / 
"quinme^sterJil'- plan — five terms per year, each of nine weeks' duratican. 
Social studies offerings were determined in three maio ways, Fii;^t^ 
the state required two Social studies courses: con^luner education and 
a course about "Americanism vs. Corranunism. " "Jhe title of the latter 
was more standardized than its content seemed, to be. A secor/d grodp .of 
social studies courses existed because of tradition and perhaps 'because 
they were entrance requirements for certain colleges and universities ^ 
Some of the American ^^istory courses seemed to fit into this group* 
A third -type of course arose primarily out of the special interest* or 
competence of the local faculty, flnitiatioji of ct>urses in this category 
seemed substantial and active. EJcamples .of these coutses were found . 
under rubrics that suggested traditional courses.^ Perhaps responsibly 
for these fresh ^courses was the- new administi^tion ^rought in after the 
race riots in 1968. .This a^inistration was givery a free hand 
innovate and, apparently, beyond indicating that innovation- wa^ necessary 
or desirable, passed oo-much of its license to the. departments. In the 
•case of the social stodies -department / it was tAe observers' impression 
that the Ticei^'se .w^s .parsed on in turn to the individual teachers% - ' 
Some interviews indicated that Innovation wae /best promoted by recruit- 
ing faculty who could be expected to be innovative^ The short quin-- 
mester units seemed to have the effect of multiplying courses and open-^ 
ing the way for Creating new ones, some of which were created by one or 
two faculty members. . ^ ^ • 

^ Some 78 courses in social studies at tih^ senior high school level 
were fistfed by the school j^istric^ in addition to 43 courses in^lsocial 
studies at the junioj^. "high schooL lev^l, WThis nUirtber probably|fdid not 
include courses be'j^g created o'r take int6* au^count the fact thit 
different instructors m3iy make different /courses out of 'the "s^e** , 
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course title. The curriculum was grouped. Into five categories: 
general socia:j, studies, American studies, world studies, political ' 
'and economic' studies (with a subgroup for each) », and 'behavioral 
studies. The conj^ext of <3ome bf^the categories is moire obvious than, 
that of others, the first and last perh6jips' being the inost ambiguous. 
For inktancS, "Futuristics" came under general social studies, 
while "Getting Your Act Together" cam^ under behavioral studies. 
"Race Relation^ Around t;he World," perh%)s for obvious reason^, was I 
a world studies course, while "Alternatives to Violence" was 'again. 



behavioral . 

/ \ The courses were nek leveled or phased and were,* for the most 

part, .nonsequential . . Students had %iany courses to choose from and 
they were advised to consult with thei-r parents, guidance counselor, 
^and teachers v^rtien deciding which choices will best meet their 
^individual needs and interests." A- minimum of eight social studies 
c0^rses was required by the 4Ustrict in senior high, of which four 
had to be in American history br^ American government. ' Not all of the 
prescribed American studies coiirses^were truly traditiona. For* ^ 
example, "American Valueq" contained^ brpad, self-disco<^ery , awareness- 
raising exercises. 

Thk mandated course> "Americanism vs. Communism," and the legis.- 
lative requirement for a cour'se ln\free enterprise and consumer 
education" \constituted the only explicit constraints -Eternal ^ to the 
district s(M>ool system. There seeme)^ to be little constraint in the 
curriculum mventory and social "studies requirements by t.he county-wide 



} 



schopl distltDpt. 



The basicX objective^ of the social studies as stated In the * 
distfp.ct's prinVed brochure we^e: "to Wid students in betted under- 
standing maiv in nis social and physical \erivironment,** and "to* help 



become a better decision-maker through understahdipg 



the student to 

himself and t|ie woVld around him." 

The. budget forXthe social studies dejJartment af^eared to be 



sufficient— Tperhaps Wen^generous. $3,000\was mentioned aa the 
budget for ir recent v^ear. In addition to an\ option of negotijatir^ % 
increases if needed. Vurchase of equipment \such as t>rojec4r^ 
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was 
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not included in the budget, ^he .department chairperson believed the 
department was in'good financial shape. '| *' 

The ten respondents tfo the Social Studies Teacher Questionnaire . 
(Appendix A)^'knew of. the 24 materials listefl in question #28. Eleveh 

* of the 24 |yrfod,ticts'' w^re unknown to betw^en^^ver one- fourth of the 
reporting faculty;' ten more were unJcnown-to over pne-h^lf ; and itwo were . * 
^anknown to at least 75 percent .of the reporting faculty* Half of tihe 

24" products had not been* demonstrated to any, reporting social studies 
faculty, and 'the reporting faculty had b;een j.nstructed in only one or 
*two of the 24 materials. 

Us£ of the products by the reporting social studies faculty was ^ 
less frequent than knowledge of them. Nineteer) of the. 24 products had 
never been used by* over 75 percent of the reporting faculty and- five 
products had 'never been used by one-half to threfe-quarters of the group. 
The product Os^d by more -reporting faculty than any other was an Asian 
studies unit; however, it had not been used by between one-fourth and 
one-half of the group. Only T>ne .out o'f the 24 curriculum products had 
.been used in any form or degree by as many as, one-half of the reporting 
faculty.^ Seven' ofe^e 24 products had been /used intensively, by less 
than a quarter of the reporting faculty—usually by, one or two persons ^ 
Twenty of the 24 products were reported ais having m^ver been used' . 

* by three-quarters or more of the respondents. The remaining four^ 

^ products werei used by half Or more of them. Only half of the prqduc£s , 
were reported to h^e been used "consistently"j3y^any reporting fidculty 
memb'er. *rhre6 of the ten resf)ondents reported^using none of the , 
products. ' • - . . ^. I 

One cQuid^ probably infer from the results^^ that, whatever social 
studies innovation there may 'have been at. Do.ug 1 as there was. kittle 
adaptation oV use of ifatianally developed curriculum products. {Of\ 
cc5urse, the ^failure to use sucl^^roduCts do.es not imply lack of innova- ^ 
tiueness, necessarily.) Budge^^imitations did not seem to be the* * 
reason, for little knowledge and "^^^^ of these curriculum prodtn!^s. 

The Curriculum Four to Five ^ Years Ago.. Unfortunately little in- 

' » ^ " ^ ' » S r, 

formation, w^s available about* the curriculum four to five years ago." - 
Reading .between 'the lines of\the available reports, it seemed that there 
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Jaad been considerable change at Douglas due to admin ista^ative policy 
phanges since the race riots of 1968. Little could be provided for a 
^^ase against ^which td measure changes* in the past several years/ 
Thus, '>the innovativen'es's of Stephen A. Dduglas High Sthool might be 
assessed by the cproparison of. the Douglas , curriculum pith the meaning 
of innqvltiorj in today world. ^Xhe^two team members most JcnowledgeabLe 
about recent innovation believed Douglas' social Ibudies program was 
(not strikingly modern in content;, form, or style.. 

Te'a^hin^ Practices v , ' ' ' . 

^ Most Douglas social' studies teachers reported that some provision 

was made for alternative pisograms, although one-third of the respcm- 

dents saw this provision as slight aj^d^c^er one- fifth regarded i^^s 

negligibla. Opinions as to how much differentiated staffing was 

employed varied surprisi^jfly)^ perhaps reflecting the individual's - 

own experience*! ' The largest number of respondents considered »the us^ ' 

. 6f^ differentiated^ staff ing only slight, and the nisxt largest^roportion 

considered it negligible. As to ethnic' studies, of which representative 

• courses were listed in the district's social 'studies brochure, only / 

slightly more than half of the .respondent's agreed that the course ^ 

constituted an 'ample response' to this need. - A substantial majority 

agreed that aitple sqcial science 'electives were offered. Just under 

half ooksidered that the use of. open space at Douglas Was moderate. 

Opinions about hongraded classes were quite widely scattered. The ' 

■ largest group of respondents considered this development slight, 
* * ' . * * 

although one-third\of , them rated it greater than -that. 

Respondents showed a consideraj;^e lack of knowledge about 

district policy concerning the series of 12 lYinovative practices. 

In only one case, nongraded teaching systems^ did a substantial 

majority of the respondents profess to Jyiow disfejrict policy. All of 

the resix>ndwts rated themselves as "greatly" committed to "combatting 

sexrsm and racism in the school V' and over '^75, percent considered ^ 

Douglas to be gteatly committed, also. However, over half gave the 

district a moderate rating. ^In a majority of crises, more respondents 

considered t^fceir own commitment to an innovation as equal to or 
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(inor^ often) greater than that of the school. The three' QxceptioAs 

were computer-based learning (slight edge to school) , behaviorctl' 

'objectives,- and' 'team teaching. * / ' . ^ 

* i Combining the respondents* l«ack erf knowledge abouf district policy 

- , 
' concerning the 12 innovation^ with the- predominant impression of faculty 

. members that they were ahead of the school,* one might find some 

collateral support for the suggestion previously .noted, that innovations 

at Douglas are initiated * by' the teachers. Instructional decisions at 

^. Douglas seemed to be a laissez-faire phenomenon in Which the teacher. 

was given a fairly free rein. 

' Among the innovative items to which social studies faculty at 
Douglas rajiked themselves as g^reatly committed,- the modal respondent 
indicated six of the 12. The six items were: ' combatting sexism and 
racism in tlie^ school , inquiry and discovery teaching methods, in7 
A • dividualized instruction, instructional TV,^use of .student feedback, 

and values clarification techniques.^ The school itself was also ranked 
as quite strongly committee^, to each of these six practices, althouglf in 
all- cases less strongly than the individ|ial respondent. ;^ 
Impressions gathered during two "or three hours ort a single day are 
^ perhaps not: sufficient enough to j;idge teaching practices. However, 

from our brief observation it seemed .that there were: excellent 
^ *• traditionalist-tyjpe teaching; ^informally run Classes; and classes in 

.which Student^gathered materials were used. Social studies classes 
seemed to display, a wida range of tlac^ing styles: indi^l^i^lly paced 
study ptograms, group projects, individual projects, hf^-standard 
scholastic programs^' basic skills pr*ograiks, traditional and informal 
^ ' , ' arrangement of classroom' furniture, and efforts t6 draw out students. 
, • Overall, social studies at Douglas was somewhat, innovative . 

Accordinq to one observer's viewpoint, innovation at Douglas had 
^ » more to do^ith course (des^.gn--content ,. orientation, emphasis,' arid 

goais--than with the management of classes; the arraiigement of furni- 
ture; the ^use of chalkboards, hardware, and books; and so forth. The 
logistiics and arrangements in the culture simulation" course reported to 
us, however, would be termed innovative. (It was .not in progress at ^ _ 
the time of the visit — nor was any course ip an'^ropcilogy , although the 
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' • . • * ' • ( 

Douglas faculty boasted four faculty khowledge^le about anthropology • ) 
In this class, student went outside and, using' only local re^urcfs, 
constructed a culture presumed to be viable in this landscape.^ 

The womep studies tourse was .represented to the three ^visitors 
as an innovative curriculum item', 'W6men studies was in the district's 
^brochuJre for social studies and therefore, bould notTbe considered 
Douglas' innovation per se. .The innovativ^ness of /this Douglas 
course must have been, theafefore, in the content and orientation 
given t^e course by the two women teacfters who collaborated in - , , 
developing it. • * 

From tbe materials observ^ a^ well as others described to us, 
it was c;.e^r that both imagination and dedication were ^own in the 
vfork of vari6us Dovtgias social studies teachers. Yet there i^^no 
evidence of any o^rall thrust* tqwcird newness or experimentation 
other than whaf individual teacher were able and wished to do in • 
individual courses and classrooms. 'o%, perhaps fairer to this ^ 
school, with its diverse student body and diverse public (and 
probably its diverse faculty) , newne^? or experiment tended t^ take 
the form of diversification, the very form that would preclude the 
\3evelopment of any focused, * across-the-boarcf, integrated innovative 
program. Thus, to look for school -wide evidence of social studies 
innovation would seem unpromising here. What one could probably 
find was what the three visitors 'seemed to find in the ^ourse of • 
their few hoi|rs at Douglas:* a kind of local-option arrangement in ^ 
^ which^ individual instructors were at liberty t<^eal with their ; - 

Jrespective individual spheres—all within the same general and quite 
loose format that the district's policies prescribed. 



DepcLrtnient^ Int;eraction ' . ^ < ^ . 

' Meetings were held, it appeared, about once a "quin"* (lilne weeks) 
or less often. They did not seem to serve t;^je purpose of conceiving • 
or implementing motdifications and ihnovations in programs but 
primarily seemed to be a forum to conduct business. As much as , 
possible the department chairperson communicated whatever info'rmation 
he had to his staff by memoranda. It may well be-^at wouM be 
innovators dealt with him more than with each other. J 
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The chairperson seemed to vie3>/ and to fenact fiis role in a basically 
supportive- ^d permissive*^ay, ^encouraging individual ' tea^eVrs to proceed 
with p"lans they brought hirt, even when, as he said, he sometimes did 
not personally like the pi;oposal . \ OnCe or twice he indicated he could * 
"slap wrists" when he had to? however, the overall impression received 
by the visitors was not of a punitive^ authoritative, or "hard-nosed" 
administrator, nor of a chairperson who was responsiljle to no one. 
Individual faculty interviewees found themselves generally , supported and 
free »toj4arryv on in any reasonable * way, * novel or not. The chairperson 
appeared to iDe more the overseer than the commander. , He was certainly 
not aloof. * . 

Among the social s,tudies .teachers , there seemed to be a fairly low 
level of factionalism; a healthy amount of tolerance for each other's 
rights to develop courses ^ui-t^d * to their own interests cind styles; 
.a limited amount of team-type cpoperation such as' that between the two* 
teachers who designed^ the women studies qpurse; and, perhip^\ inter- 
action confined largely to working^hoi;r s and the school prediises. These 
opinions are offered with litfeie evidence^ howeVSr. ♦ 

Innovation ^d Decision Making t 

The* observers received signals indicating that in tsiie social stu<3;Les 

department, if not in all jof' Douglas , teacjiers were relatively , free to 

determine clir^iculum. This freedom 'was apparent with respect to^ setting 

* ^ ■• ' 

budgets, recruiting,* and other business. 

fhe reporting social^ studies faculty modally ranked teacher 

participation in aurriculum decision making as "moderate" on a f<3ur- 

point scale o£"none," Vlittle," "moderate," "gteat:" However/ aii equal 

number of reporting faculty — rpiffgh±y one-t^yird ^ach — iijdic^ed -*Vl-i^ttle," 

"moderate," and "great,"' suggesting that experience varied markedly* or 

perhaps tb^t Some waited to be consulted while others did not.'^ On 

'selection of curriculum material, opinion. ranked actual teacher V. 

* participation in decision making * substantially higher, with a modal ■ ^, 
opinion of- "great," the topmost rank allowed. Still, 60 percent of 

• those report:ing differed — 20 percent ranging teacher ^participation aS" 
"none," ^ another 20 percent "little,;' ar^d 20^percent as orUy "moderate*" 
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Again,, the repprtimg* social studies facuity^ were not Vinanimous with ; 
* • *• I. 

regard to the extent of teacher participation, even in selecting^ 
' currictilar materral. - / • ^ 

R^gard^^ng the regulation of student attendance* and discipl-ine, *' 
the loodal ranking droppe<J once mople.>to "little" actual teacher 
participation, • No. one ranked it "g^eat," but 40 percent consid^fed it 

"moderate." On Mring new t-eachers^ the modar response wis no actual 

\ "" • " • ^ 

teacher par,ticipation. Only one respondent saw participation as 

' . i - . « ' 

"little." All indicated no^ particip'ation by teachers in\iring new.. 

adjnini^trators.^ On teacher participation in making budget decisions, 
80 percent of the respondents considered it ."none." One person — ^^ / 
10 percent — ranJ^ed it as "little," and qne as ^'nvDderate • " 

Forty percent of the responding social studies ^!^ulty~tKe modal 
response-'-conSidei^ed formal student involvement in .the choice 'of thei* 
learning activities as' "great." TUe remaining majority of responses 
were equally ^vided among the three Ipwer rlhj^. These results mi^ht 
have been influenced by the* elective system of course selection /which, 
is, on paper at lea»t«, quite Sroad — also by the existence of scMue* 
courses in which student inp^t could have been considerable but seemed 
to be undeveloped. » ' . . " 

,^ ^ As to. the stOTent^ choice o^ course, content, opinion was wide?Xy . 
scattered--^almdst a^ perfect spread of the* range from. "none" to 



"great." H^re aga^in one might surmise the presence of afoiguity, 
for some respondents iSight be mindful of 'the seemingly generous formal 
provisions interviewees several times n'btjed for student involvement, 
while other respondents might have f^t that the small use made by 
students of existing provisions 'was a inark against ^their adequacy. 
Most respondents felt students were involve^ ^in j^^i^ own evaluation 
and were nearly as much involved in evaluating their teachers^ but were 
less involved evaluating fellow students. 

Respondents' averagfe racking of teacher involvement decisions , 
on a scale. i>f 0.*0 to 3.0, was .930; the mode of averages was One and 
^ average exceeded 2.10. 'Their average rankings of actual teacher- 
decisions, on the s^e scale, was 2.2, with a mode of two. While 
these two readings might seem contradictory, they may riot be if 'one 
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recalls -Chat the rf irst^ f igure-^r^l^cts the different spheres in which. 

teachers' had some rK>'^in^vca\f^^eat;i\^^^^ the second figure reflects 

• •/ » » * If* 

the weiqht^of-thfeir*''decisipn-making ;ap^ in tho§€^ spheres in which 

thei^we^e involved.^ • 'V^V;;'^.. \ ' ' * - 

One exampfe"^ innovation^ai Douglas w^s ill-ustrrat^d in the design 
of r^w curriculum units,, ^uch ^s^the culture simulation coyrse in 
ecolody or the women studies course.. iMiother. Example of innovation wa^ • 
the introduction of -subjects, like antli^opol^gy , that, are fess tradi-^ 
tional '.in the social studie;s inventory' than others. A third example , 
*o5 innovation concerned practices such as Rongraded teaching systeriv?^ 
the use of' special h^rdwarj^ and ^ of open space, and the development of 
, individualized instruction. v » ^ 

Summary and Conclusicyis " » r ' ^' - * ^ 

T~' ^ * ^ ' . ^ 

TRe obce'rvers did not ^eel that the somd^at ir\novatave program.- 

/ ^ , . . ' 

, at Douglas was noteworthy by some absolute stand-ard of innovation. As . 

compared to pa,st ^programs at the school/ however, ij: r^presejited maijced 
changed ;rfie absence of any" inservice training- for change could indicate 
that social studies innovation was supported by the system but not, 

instituted or directed by it. * \ 

. . / " *- ^ - . . ' 

VGrass-roots innovation" pan be /taken as a fai^rly accurate. ^ 
* ' ' / • ' * • ' ' ' 

description of social studie*s at Douglas. , Individual teacher initiative 



has been mentioned a r^umber of tilfies'-€hroughout^this sketch. The slight 
.use'of nationally distributed curricumm products has also been* noted; 
an&* the prominence of home-made study materials compared ^say^, to.-t.ext- 
books; wa^suggest^dk^o the visitors by t^ir bf'ief observations. 
Surely such a cluster of indiv-idu?! ,and institutional pa^erns might 
if^pede a^irore centralized appr^oach to^ social studies change ^ere^ orte^ ^ 
to be institu*tedi ► . '^^ > * • . 
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4^ ^* . • " * . 4 Profile of Clouds Senior High School ' ic ,^ * 

^ by Geneva Gay . " 

The Setting ' * • • » • • ' r • . . , 

Clouds Senior High School is located ill the same county-wide 

» .district as Douglas. Clouds was targeted for site visfte because the 

district in which it; is^ located had a aational^reputation for being 

innovative. The, school was visited in mid-May 1975/for flhe purperses 

of* interviewing teachers smd administrators- and (^ser\ 

practices concerning social studies curriculum materials 

structional Strategies in use. Three observers spent a total of six 

hou,rs' each visiting classes £md talking to teachers, administrators,, 

and students/ They interviewed six different teachers, the social 
. \ • . ^ . ' • r 

' , ' 'Studies de5>artment head, and the schpol. principal. vThey alsp observed 

six different social studies classes on a variety pf topics including 

• „ ^ ' « , ^ ' 

^- * ^ 1 aw ana*" society, traVJi^tion "And ch;i»ge, anthropology, psychology, 

, " ' sociology; American politics, and Americanism ys. Commurtism. 

' ' * The school is located in a residential ciSBa\that has. gone through* 

" • . * . r 

a racial trSinsition^n Jthe last ten years, due to the influx 'of blalck' ' 

' • . ' \ 

and Cuban residents. The. student population is approximately. 2,200 to 

2,5,00. The student body include*s Anglos, blacks and Cubem^ The' 

percentage of ^ninority- students is about 20 ta 30 percgpb, which 'is 

^•almost evenly distTributJ^Q between blapl^ and 'Cutv>ns. The studertts 

come* from middle-class backgrounds ' (the average^is somewhat on the lower 

\ . ,r ^pectrupi of that scale) , .emd their diress and attitudes are typical of 

st\;kdents in many contemporary * middle-class high , schools. >They dress 

casually (Levislte almost like uniform^), avoid .extremes i ft both drete 

.and grooming, appear to be fomewhat apathetic and disinterested in ^^^jjk 

^ N academic studies, are less th6m enthusietstic aOxJut school in general, 

cind plaqe great prid«-in school athletics, ^specially the football team. 

Th^fe appears be at lea^t surface congeniality among the different. 

e£hnic@ groups ,\t>erhap$ arrived at througfi noninterference with each.. 

other. ^ - . * ' . • ^ • 

: ^ , ; • ' • . • 

The ^cliool is housed in a physical plfnt built in the late 1940s 
f dr >early 19503. Th^ structural. ct>mix)nents of the builc^ing reflect the ' . 
' school , architectural desiga:is of that period. It is built ^^ouAi^ a squire^ 

' „ . • \ \ / 10^ • 



design^ aijd is ^composed of several wing^ interspersed with open air, 

• ./ The social"^'^\idie's department in this school* is composed of 14 

'teasers, of which two^ ar^ .'females ^and 12 are males. There is only ohe 
|Jp|)lack member of the social Studies faculty. Eighty-five percent of the ' 

.teac*hers fall within the age Vange o£ 25- to 48, Most of the teachers 
received their *colXege educati.p»$ ^at instit^iohs, within the state. At 

^least Is percent hold a mas1^r's^^|p:ee, an<y several have done graduate 
work beyond the bachlilcrr's degree, "A gireat deal of stability prevails • 
among .the ^social -studies teachers at Clouds High School*, 3s is evi-cfent^ 

• by .'the fact that the average tenure is eight to ten years. Over 30 per- 
cent have taught one to six years at the same school, while the remain- 
ing 69.2 percent have taught at Clouds for seven ^o 13 years. 

I Th& Social Studies Curriculum , . ♦ * 

The social studies curriculum at Clouds Htgli School is organized 
around a series of ndne-weeJc courses called 'quinmesters . ,The quin- 
-^mester strvicture was designed and instituted by the school district 
about five years ago as ST^e'ans 'of responding tp student demands for 
relevance, -variety , arid flexibility in their educational experiences. 
, - The "quins" "are ^e^eloped by the local„ schools from guid,elines provided 
by the county district. Usually' two or thr^ quins are^required to ^ ^ 
complete a course. However, there aire some courses lasting a ^single 

quiri; Multiple quins in a single course ar^ nc^t necessarily sequentially 

• I ' C ' 

ordered. ^ . ' 

'.^■^ .Instead of traditional social studies courses like world hiatdry, 
- American history, and ^American goverliment, the quinmesters allow for 
greater diversity. ' Clouds offers students quins in such topics as the 
boom Imd, the crash, advanced placement American history^ tradition and ^ 
change, law and society, black Studies, se^inafs in social studies 
techniques, the history of law, and ;^ricanism vs. Commxinism, More 
course offerings in the behavior^^Bciences like anthropology, sociology, 
■psychology, and economics have become available since institution of the^ 
quinmest;ers. Although the quins are not designed for homogeneous group- 
ing, they provide for a kipd of modified ability grouping in that some 

. - ■ .• . • ■ ■ ^ 
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^ have emerged as "tough 'courses for capable students^, while others 
have « developed reputations^ as b^ng easy. 

\ ^ 

' The teachers ^xpre^sed some .dissatisfaction with the quinmester , 
organizational ,strucj:\ire. Their displeaKfeure st^s from what they 
consider as the- failure of this structure to provide enough scope and 
sequence, and comprehensiveness to the social studies, and to give ^ 
attention to fundamental skill development in the core courses, or . 
/"basics." These would include Americki) history and Aitlepican government. 
Those^ teachers^ who teach courses which presume pripr comprehension 
of basic social 'Studies concepts and factual content are hampered in 
their 'efforts because the students lack these referential orientatid^s. 
The time they spend doing "remedial' tasks" to instruct students in '^|* 
basic social studies knowledge interfered with teaching the advanced 
or specialized^ourses the way they- sjfculd bg taucfht.,- For example, 

'>the history of law instrulttor indicated that that course presum^ the 
students possessfed knciwledge <5f certain 'historical, concepts. When it 
was discovered. that they did not he had to teach those concepts 
before he could begin to teach about the history of* 'law. To prbceedj 
otherwise would have bafen unproductive or even co\in1:erproductivfe. 

The teachers readily. admitted that the quinmes€er structure 
provided variety-. Seventy-five percent estimated that th^ school " ^ 
provided a moderate amount of alternative ptogrartming for students. 
Undoubtedly, most of this was attributable to the quinmesters. They 
al^o felt that ^thia structure had served a needed purpose in responding 
to student demands ^of the late 1960s and early 1970s. . But, now that 
those dopjands and pressures vhad abated, it was time to get back to the 
**real. stuff" of the social studies. Those teachers interviewed would 
prefer to tra^ less variety in course^ypes for more depth in 
analysis. .Tfiey felt substance was sacriyiced for diversity, , and that 
students were being shortchanged in th§.' long r4n. There was also a 

' feeling among the faculty "h^t strudents, fexaept on rare occasions, 
were tiot receiving instructiorf in the kind of social studies skills . 
and knbwledge essential for -guccess in ccfllege. They attributed this 
to th^ time ^nd sequence restrictions imposed uporf them b:^the quin-, 
masters. * • " » ,^ 
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t the curriculum materials used most frequently and mdst persistently ^ 
by the Clouds High Scho^ social studies teaci^ers fell into the category' 
of tj^bo9ks. It was^true t^at some . tfecheirs used paperbacks in lieu, of' 
a single text, and "most othera, on occasion, used "quickready materials" 
such as ^xerox copie^B of newspaper and magazine articles, and excerpts* - 
fromXDther resources.' The textbook was still the primary source of the' 



curriculum, however. Upon fui^sner examination it became apparent that 
most of these books were^ at least ten to 15 years old. Social studies 
books, both text's* and paperbacks, which were written during oi* pr^tor to 
the Jr950s, and were' very popular tiien, were in tfreat abu^ance air 

Clouds Higly. Browsing in the bookroom revealed such titles as The 

cT^ — ' ' ' 
Rise of the American Nation , Process of American Government , Age of FDR, 

'Faces That Shaped Americarf: Histqjry , Age qf Reform, American Foreign 

Policy Since World War II, and Onl^ Yesterday. 

^ X^^chers teaching similar courses were not i;equired to use identical 
texts. . Rather, .they yere free to make their own choices as to what 
they wished to use. Most of these "Vere chosen from lists of state- ' / 
adopted materials. The' result was that white great variety existed amorig 
the social studies^ f, acuity as to^Vhy:h text3 WQre used, t^ere was littl^e 
variation i^n the types of^matei^g^s since they were all basically text- 
bboks. There was little evi-dence that these teachers were even. . f ami Idar 
\l-th the wide range of social' stf^illes project materials that had bee^ 
produced over the last ten years. . When askedf about .these materials* on 
the questionnaire mailed to the teachers prior to ^e si.te visi^, the 
social studies faculty' jfespOn4ed overwhelmingly that they were not fami- 
liar with the materials. An average of 70 tO 75 percent -of the teachers 
answered, "never heard of^them,** to all 'of the 24 social stCidti^s ; 
curriculum project materials * identi5^d. This observation was rep- 
affirmed in the on-slJ:e\ inter"\|iews . Of the stx teachers interviewod, 
only one indicated having ever'usfed any of the national project materials 
She had used Tradition and Chajige.' in Four Sdci^ties produced by fiolt^ 
Rine^rt and Winston- None of these materials -were present fa the bo'ok- 

• • ' 'i 

room, where all social studies Materials were stored- Thes'e_Dbgervatiion^ 
seem to indicate ' that the sociJ^ slC^dies teachers at Clouds High School 
were content to lise more traditional textbook-oriented curriculum 
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materials, and to depend upon their own ingenuity to provide some 
variety in these materials, instead of using national project / 
materials. 

Teaching Practices 

^ The traditionalism evident in the curriculum materials used by 
the Clqude High social studies teachers also characterized their ' 
classrojpm practices and instiructional. stra^tegi^s. For the mo^t part, ^ 
classes were teacher-centeted and teachir-dir-ected^ and roost in- 
struction to.9k place within the cofttext of leqture-discussions . Th^s 
was fijrst^ apparent from the jrtiysical layout of the classrooms, Al^L 
classrooms were arranged in a classical: format — six chairs arranged " 
in six rows, with 1 teacher's dSsk and podium placed center front. 
Teachers,, when guiding leaurning, usually functioned from somewhere 
near the front of the "room. Tlieir apprbaches to classroom interaction 
were very directive and convergent^ in that tDiey initiated almost air 
^Uprbal interactions with students and directed questions toward 
particular students instead of-^^re sen ting them to the entire class. 
Also, student resp9nses were directed primarily to the teacher instead 
of to each other^ ^ / 

_ Some variety existed, from class to class,, cind, yndoubtedly ,^ 
mirrored the personalities and philosophies of the individual , 
tfe^chers.^ Interviews and on-site observations revealed that some 
teachers used different technicjues, such as role playing, individualized 
instruction, field experiences, and h'igh-level questioning from time V 
to time. However , .these ;^|p5>eared to be exceptions to the rule, , 
reserved for "special occasions," and. seeing td result more from . ^ 
intuitiver feelings than from professional training, preplanning, and 
perceiving them as -integral comf>onentii of "the*^nstructional process. 

The observers' impressions and interviews corroborated Jth( 
teacher?' questionnaire responses that few nontraditional soc 



t 
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studies instructional strategies "^were practice(^ at Clouds Highlfchool, 
ApprcJximately 54* percent of all social studies* teacherp reported not 
using any nontraditional grading techniques; 77 percent used' 
individualized instruction infrequently; virtually fxo team teatching 
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had-been used by 84^6 percent; and 60 percent indicated that^ they ufeed 
no 'or very itttle values clarification 'in their classrooms . All of'^'the 
six teachets interviewed said they us^d inquiry* in their teaching. They 
varied widely in their responses to questions about the use of behavioral 



objectives, and values clarification, j 



One of the. six interviewees said he 



would use behavioral 'objectives if knew wh^t they ^ere". Some g^ve 



no 



i(^red behavioral objectives vei^ 
ing^^studerits^ levels of academic 
acy of instructional plans, 
were spme^^va't reluctant to deal 



responses at all, and one said she cons 

important because they helped in Assess 

achieveme;:it and in evaluating (the .adequ 

Social studies teaclners at Clouds 

With values in 'their classes, or to even discuss the question of the 

role and . fuitptioo of values clarif ica^tioij in the curriculum. Their 

comments ranged from, '*the classroom is no place, for values/' to . 

."teachers should be nbdels £or a*:udents," to . "societad' values sHou-W be ' , 

't^ght," to "valCies are secondary to kno^red^Je^" and "schools need to* 

dddres$ academic issues rather than beijig h^otherecf with human .relations . 

. * these reactions indicate -ambivalence eibout values teaching, arid a lack 

.of real uncle r standing as to^wKat values clarification' is all about.^ 

Whea aek^d about such specific issues as racism and sexifem, inost of the 

t^che^s felt there were no raciaPi .pifoblems at Clpud^, ^nc^they tended to 

' qonfuse "sexism" vn.th Vsexual behavior." Whether these responses 

stemmed from genuine confusion about the meaning of these issues, or were 

ways of e't)'a4ing the issue, #it yas 'quil:e eVident thqt racism^and sexism 

received ^ittle attentiori in the social studies cuij^iculuml 

Similar to t-he situation with curriculum materials, there_^ were some 

indi^vidual teachers a1;_&lpjads wKo u^ed some nove^ cipproaches to teaching. 

Vo-r exainple, one* teacher was observed improvising a role-pl&ying exelrcise 

Another -explaineti^that he used contrac^ grading in his advanced seminars, 

and cominunit^basfed research experiences^ wherein students, individually 

oj: in ^mall groups, sp^n^ ^ime" collecting data from coinmunity-based. 

resources, synthesized .these d^ta^ into summary reports and coficeptual 

' • . ' ' ' - . ^ . ' i 

designs, and shared them with the rest of the class*. The3e techniques 

were'^poradic and individually initiated ,^ and did not extend beyond the 

given classroom t9 become institutionalized departmental practices-, 

# ^ / 

Genera; ly, the teachers werf very traditional in both thei/ curriculum 

9 ' • * / • t 
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dl^signs and instructional methodologies, focusing primarily on mastery 
j^f ^facts 'and expository, teaching: ✓ - » ^ 

Departmental .Interactions ' ^ ^ / - • ' \ • . ' 

— » i ■ — — — T 

A great- deal of^ classroom and .ihdividuar aut9nomy prevap.led among . 

the teachers at Clouds.* Teachers J;aid almost »t;qtal £reedcio to decide 

^ what curriculum materials and instructional tectipiques' to .use in their ' 

- classrooms. They seen^d very •happy vi tit these arrangements and ueed 

• . ' *\ * ' , • 

• thfm at their own/discret:^onv -This^allgwed ^fp;r *fcuj:>i variety from one' 

-classroom to anpther. . • . * /, . • • > , . • 

* * .y »^ u / * A \'' ' * K ' ' r 

jntfe teddrers, in. the ^oci§.i stud i^es Idepaftmint- were' /very cdrdial to . 

each 'other emd'^ctfx^per'ative/on .an ^informal/ unstruc^^ basi^/* Tt)ey 

sjiared Aaterials , rfei^urces,^ speaker4^\ and; sample tes\;s vidth 'each, otkpr . 

' But they had not fannalazed theVe^.interactidns into -^y. Kind' Of^^ 

• prganized diepartmental struotHfe-C * Tiie flct j.s, .they^were i^tMW 

i^blationist when it, c^e tb, !|fnnal» classfopra pr;^ctices\. ^ Eacli^ doe , V 
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went about .'dcJa'ng wl>at ^he of "she d^amecJ {host apj^topriate ajfci>« 
' > ^" - ^ . - • >. . \ , 

^^.^.JiOT classroom instruct4.on:. ;'r*No. attempt Va»^ wvade tg: P96I tAlent^ and •* 

work cooperatively to rpmpiement each other '6, mstructional' 3,tyle3. 

• I>epaxtmentc^l.-ih^ebings«^ wei^e hejtl monthly^ howevfer^ tliey v/eife'^ipo^t; 

^ • , ^ 4- ' , ^ *' • v» ■ • V" ^'-t ' • ' ^ 

frequently dev&ted to disp^nsilq \lnfbrTna.tJ.t^i;i dh pr;6cje<Jur?^l' matters * i 

• * ' ' ' * . ' ; ' ' , ' ' * r • ' ; ' « • • / 

•instead ^f discilssinc^ sv^bstai^ve•^f•ssu^s.^ Ra^^ly, 4id^ they deal :with* 

questioner of teacher's problejn ^splrVJhg, dnhafi.cerftent- of sta£f. members • 

^ ^ . ' • / ^ ' • • . ' . - 

pnofegsipnal developn\ent-, and ciftrricuXum de^igh or ntOdi€icatiop\ If 

thei^e was a need for the^e issued '65 ±>e»,a^ddfr€tesed, ibVas dorife mo'st * 

'often through .subgrqdps or committees pon^sed df individuals' who ' . 

expres'sed per^nal .interest in the .particular^ issue.* . For* exanrol^ , at * 

' the pi^'of the si^e^Visit some membeirs- of: the department ^ahd wfer-e j 

pkrticuleqrly concerned about the' absence of basic** socJAl studies courses • 

cuid fundaJhental-sVills teaching in the quirttnester stnicturfe ,were ilieeting 

• ' • » * ^ * * . ^ 

to discuss some alternative^ Or wpiys of* revising* the quins' to a6conroodate 

^ their needs. For the roost part teiichers felt .department* meetings wer^ | 

. of little value,; except perh€l^. as a ttiecjiuro thilqugh which'Viictaifrom 

"on Tfigh'' .(hj,gh level admirfi^trators) -were delivered to them. One, 

•faculty member sumnarized his evaluation Jbf the value of department 

meetings with this comment: "If I think -I might have to be absent any 
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day of the weeTc *I;try to ch6o*se Tuesdays because thaf's when st^ff mee\:- 
^ ings are held T"^ Another member remarked^ "Teachers are preoccupied" with 
keef>ing their jphs," implying that* any ideas or activities that suggest' 
other purposes^of might be 'considered soihewhat: controversial by somfe arfe 
not likely to be received very enthusiastically by irtost teachers. 

Consensus of opinion prevailed anuDfig the Clouds High social studies 

, teachers that their depaift^ent head was a nonaggressive; ,nice, congenial 
person, who wa§ easy to'woric' with. They also agreed ^that he was basi- 
caClly pa^ive, somewhat complacent, very cautious and tended to shy 
away ^rbih providing strong leadership. He was 'not quick to make , 
decisions\ nor was he an initiator. What innova^on occurred Was . ^ 
initiated at the' individual- teacher and classroom l^vel. Yet,^ he woulc? 
go-along with good suggestions, was supportive 'of bdrs faculty, would 
not' stand in the way oft anything they wanted -to do. One of his 
colleagxles described him thusly: "He's ar? easy-going, even-tempered 
person, ^who is not top demanding. /Another observed' thajt Vhe gets more 
aCr«^fnplisbed with less resentment ' by' being passive*and detnocratic. "^ 
A third said, "He'll si^^^rt you inr what you want to do but' h^ is'jiot 'an 
initiator or a pacesetter." Tlie faculty seemed quite happy with the low 
'jjrofile, nontl;>4;^ateninq leadership the chairperson provided ^and a^r^ed • 
tfTa^^while he was not 4 strong leader, he was a nice guy^ who d^d not 
interfere 'with 'his faculty. ^ ^ ' . , 

f 'The informal cordiality the faculty 'members. had for their^jchair- 

^person also extended to each othpr. Almost, without; exception 'they 
described each other as "nice peo£fle/" But, soma expressed mild con- 
cerns with what they Donsi'dered a lack of - commitment to and ^thusiasm* 
with their jobs expressed by some of their colleagues, lliey felt too 
many teachers w^re ,not interested in developing any real sense bf 

• profe|5sic^alism*. Nor wer^ many them receptive to new ideas and td 

trying out new instructional^ strategies. Rathex, they seemed content * 

withMihe status quo. 'To some extent these j observations were validated^ 
* ... 
•by the On-site interviews. When asked if 'they read any prof essior^l 

journals on a regular basis, attended profes^fional meetings, 'or. vere'^ 

aware of aew trends, materials ahd developments in the social stij^ies, 

teachers repeatedly responded negatively. Only two could readily give 

, He . 



the name of ^ professional journal ^thtey had^j^r^d recently. 

* ' ^ecis^-Qn Making \ , • _ ^ - 

Beyond t;heir own classrooms and the departnVerrt , social studies 
' teachers at Clouds High School had little .decision-*flfeking powers. 
They rarely participated in personnel decisions regarding -hiring and ^ 
^ '\firiflf^|^^achers% or curriculum decisions about what should con- 
stitute the social studies progr^am. Most of,- their involvement in these 
/domains A^as very informal. Decisions concerning personnel were made by 
the school principal and the administrators at* the central offices of 
the school district. The department" chairperson was sometimes called 
in to consult with the principal when vacancies oc6urred in the de- * 
partment, and he was^ advised about administrative decisions. Teachers 
were almost .tfjfally unitivolved in these processes. ' • ' ' 

• Both on-^site interviews and qaestionnaire responses • substantiated ' 
this point. Over 83 percent, of the teachers indicated in their ^ 
questionnaires that they received little or no encoura^ment, to 
participate in hi\ing * other teachers, and 75 percent said they^ were 
, rtot involved -at all with liu<Jget decisions. Teachers were involved in 
the curriculum decision making procfess to a somewhat greater Segr^e. 
Eighty- two percent 'of the teAchers responding to the questionnaire said 
th^y were encouraged- to participate in making decisions about curric^ulum 
program changes, while 67 percent said they aictually pfrtj.eipate<f.. 
The area where^ the greatest amount pf teacher involvofcent in the- 

decision making process occurred was the selection of cuxiyipulum 

» • -" 

materia;Ls- Only 8.3 percent of the teacAers reported that they did 
not choose their owf^ curriculum materials.. Undoubtedly,* the involvement 
h^re was heighte*ned by the Tact that^'lftitheir the departirvent head nor the 
^y^QhoQl principal interfered with teachers* select ing^ their* own 
-mateiy.apl'5 and instructional strategies, as long as the curriculum ^ 
mandates of the school district were honored. Thesja^ indicated only 
what ^^j^uctural constructs (i.e., quinmesters) should be used. The' 
state also mandaited one course (Americemism vs. Comnunism) that must be 
taugfht. Decisions regarding how these were to be in^lemented fell 
within the purview of the social studies department and the ^ndi^ridual 
classropm teachers. ' ' • 

r ' 
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students were even less involyed in the .decision-making processes 
than Wre ^he teachers. On a school-wide basis, determining dreSs codes 
and other , behavioral standards w^re where student involvemeuit was most 
pronounced. .Eighty-three percent of the teachers reported students had 
moderate to great influence over dress codes and other behavioral 
matters. The least amount of ^udent involvement in decision making 
occurred ^'in matters relatpd xo t^eacher evaluation and curriculum. At 
least one-third of the teachers indicated that students in the school did 
not make decisions about curriculum. Fifty percent of the social 
studies teachers said students were not involved in teacher evaluations 
at all, while 41.7 percent said they were to a 'small degree. Further 
examination of this revea.led that the student;s at Clouds High were 
primarily responsible for developing and disseminating a teacher evalua- 
tion instrument. , It was produced over the opposition of, the 4|!j98Bistant 
principal, who served as" the "curriculum officer for the school. Teachers 
participated in 'this evaluation on a" volunteer basis. Obv^usly, there 
were some teachers wfio' chose not to participate in the evaluations, as 
was evident by the- fact that 30.8 percent said students were involved 
in teacher evaluations in their classrooms, and another 46.2 percent 
said,'"V^es, but only to a vexY small' extent." 

* Student involvement in decisipn mciking within individual classrooms 
reflected patterns similar 'to those for the school at large. Nearly 
half of the teachers (46.. 2 percent) saik students did hot evaluate each 
other in their classes. At least half of them report that students were 
rarely involved in choosihg course content and learning activities or 
makifig^decisions about classroom managentent and teacher evaluation • 
^^jjp percentages are 61.6, 77.0, 61.6, and 77.0 respectively. These data 
suggest that, for th^ most part> students at Clox^^^Iigh School were nc^ 
involved in making decisions on substantive matte^pPegairding the 
directions of .their educational 'experiences. 

' Social studies teachjers at tlouds High School , considered their 
principal to^be very receptive and responsive .'to ^innovative ^deas.' They 
.attributed this to tfhe fact that, while he may not have been a strong 
initiator himself, he was not an inhibitor of change or progressive 
ideki; he was open-minded and willing to listen; he left his teachers 
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^ alone and gave them freedom to do what they wis\ed; and he was 
^ supportive of new ide^s if teachers could demon stis:at'e that they were 
wel# thought out and well planned. On occasionj^h^had initiated 
seminars for the benefit of teachers. * These 'were on contemporary 
educational issues, such as educational funding, behavioral objectives'^ 
for individualized instruct^.on, and administrative practices. He ai5o ^ 
helped to organize a citizens group to lobby before thJ^ state legis- ' 
^^^tujj^ on behalf of increased funding for education. 

Comparatively, the assistant principal, who was the dUrricufiim * 
. administrator for the school, was viewed; with much, skeptic iOTi. The 
teachers considered her to be extremely conservative, bound by tradition 
and the status quo. She was opposed to ^progressive id^as and, in their 
estimation, was unwilling t© make decisions that would help others to 
implement such, ide^s. They felt that, if there was sdft thing they 
wanted to rather than go to tho curriculum officer, it was more 
expedient- to go directly to the principals 

Although the teachers readily admitted that they had rather limited 
decision-rmaking powers beycjpd their classrooms, they seemed t<^-i>e quite 
content with this arrangement, "^e attitude pr^ailed that, "things"^ 
could be better, but, as long as no* one is dictating to me what^ I must^.. 
do in^my classes, I can live with it." 'And, there was little question 
that they did have a- gafeat deal%of latitude in the classroom. As a 
matter of fact, , the adnrinistratiVe^ structure at Clouds High' School was 
^ such- that there were clearly discemable domains of power, and' these 
were rarely transgressed. Each division Ci.e., classroom teacher, 
department head, principal, student) seemed to haye arrived at a 
decision as to what its rolea and functions were, and went aboub doiiig 
only that, without any real attempts to extend thtf prerogatives 6f that 
position to anyone else., 

- ^ • • 

Summary ^ ^ , " 

The teachers, administrators, find students at Clouds High School 
wfere^quite traditionally oriented. This was apparent in course 
designs, materials selection, instructional strategies, and leadership 
st/yles. ^ Admittedly, there were individual exceptions; to this general 
profile.' ,But, these exceptions occurred not* so much from planned change 
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or professional preparation as* from intuitive actions and individual 

♦personalities.-, F6iiirteacheifs at Clouds were aware of new trends and 

materials in social^ studies instruction. Many were unf aJfcLliar^ jvith suqh 

- *. ^ ~ 

techniques as values clarification, inquiry., and behavioral objectives- 

V ' * . ' " 

Th4 school appeared to be bound by custom and tradition. There 
was a striking absence of any overt signs of innovation, diversification 
of studentfr^ interests, "teaching materials and learning- styles , student 
and teacher enthusiasm about schooling, and variety in the total schools 
climate.' The prevailing, governing principles seemed to be "conformity 
and complacency, and let's return to the glorious days of the 1950s." . 
Whfen asked, "What is the single most innovative change your school has 
experienced within the last few years?", the teetchers agreed unanimously 
that it was the quinmester system. 

Although some teachers resented the quinipester' s imposition upon 

them^Tby mandate of the district) , 'and>were (juick to detail its. we6Lk- 

*^ » ' i 

nesses, this^ structural change was still seen as an effective response 

t:o the pressures of the 1960s for relevance and greater variety in the , 

curriculum. It provided flexibility while keeping the school ^from 

exploding under the press of desegregation, student protests, and the 

exacting demands of life in the 1970s. Now that the^torm had passed, 

many Cloudlans were anxious to retutn to the bygoiyfe daye v^hen basic 

courses in social studies ,(Americail history, worldh history , and American 

governiAent) , ihastery '6f factual information, and "rigorous academics" 

reigned supreme. Without a doubt, traditionalism already existed at 

i^ouds High School. And, there wer^ some forces *at work that would have 

liked to see it perfected. ^ ^ \^ 

A Comparison of Stephen A. Douglas and plouds 
by Douglas P. Superka * 

Since these two schools are located in the saine, district they share 
many commoir characteristics. The physical settings,, geographic area, 
socioeconomic level, and political climate are very similar. In additioi' 
both schools underwent a racidd transition within the las-t ten years 
and, as a result, the raicial-ethnic composition of the community an^ 
student body has changed. Once predominately white,, the schools are now 
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30 percent minority— mostly blacK and Cuban*') ihe schools 'are also * 
simi-lar in size, having between 2,500 to, 3;00p students and, 100 to 
150 teachei^s. Even the physical structure o^ithe buildings are the - 
same — old-style bungelows with grass courtyards. 

-^ihere were also. various comnonaljHiies between the social studies 
programs and faculties of Clouds and sfe^sfeen pougias. The structure 



of the social; studies curriculum was si)nilar. poth schpols offered a 
variety of courses, including so cicU- science electives, organized into 
quiQiae«*ers. (nine-week courses) . The types of courses offered did not 
differ significantly between Clouds and Douglas. Since the direction 
' ^ for this, organization came £rom. the drptrict office, all the high 
^ schools in t^e county had this curriculum strUctu;:e. 

: The seizes of the social studies faculties were similar (Clouds = 
^ 17;^Douglas = 14). Both faculties cbnsisted largely p*f white males- 
with from one to three blacks and females.* In addition, 77 percent 
of the faculty in both social studies departments had either history v ' 
or social science as academic majors. 

^ The^ interaction among the department members was also similar. 
, The social studies 'l^eachers* in both schools we^ fundamentally 

autonomous; although they shared resources, they did not work in teams^ 
to any substantial degree! Department meetings were -,held ^regularly 
and were ^mostly information-giving rather than problem-solving' sessions* 
The chairpersons of both departments were white males over 45 years ^ 
old with over 17 years expe/ience* in the school system. Each also 
acted as a berlevolent, even ^ermi^sive, over^eter rather than a stern 
authpritaVian.^ E^ch seemed to be well liked and respected by 
^ colleaTgues. While nei^iher initiated change or policy, both were 

supportive^ of ^Ja^ef forts of t^eir teachers. 

Finally, there was no substantial difference between thfe two social 
\ studies faculties* ratings concerning the responsiveness to new ideas 



♦Clouds had one' female ,out of' 13 sdtrial studiec tea<ihers while Douglas 
3C^' three females out of nine {one did not mark that .item) . 
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'of various elements ( sup^rintendfent , principa^v etcO in their district 

Shd school.' A four-poiftt ^cale wag used (ranging from'Q == no extent 

to 3 = large extept). . Each principal was seen to be iS'sponsiv^ "^to ^ • 

so!he extent" while their respective curricUlurt * administrators were* 

' . / " >> 1 * 

responsive, less thar^ "to some extent." Eac^ t<fepartment rated them- 

selves as responsive from "some" to a "great" extent. Each department « 

•saw th^ir comnvQn 'Superintendent aij|f esponsive to less ^than some extent. 

Despite all these similarities, there were various differences be- 
tween Clouds and Stephen A. Douglas. The statisticjil data and. the on- 
site observations of the investigators support the judgment- that Stephen 
A. DoMgla% was spmewhat, but not greatly, inore innovative than Clpuds: 

The iSouglas social studreg teachers, as indicated below, scored 
somewhat higher tiian" the Clouds teachers on three'of the four indices - 
of innovation.' i , 

Table 9" 

Comparison of Douglas and CloMs on Four Indices of Innovation * 

^ Decision , Innovative Student 
Awareness ' ftoking » Practices Involvement 

• 2.60 ^ 2.20 ^ 2.50 3.10 




^2.00 ' . 2.15 ' 1.77 2.15 



*These are recoded values. 



Thus, while- the Douglas sopial studies teachers said ^ey used 
innovative practices and involved students in classroom decision maktog 
to a moderate ^extent, the Clouds teacher W did so to only a little 
extent. The Douglas teachers were also slightly more aware of the 
^ocial studies project materials. An examination of the responses to 
specific innovative practices . showed that the two departments differed 
the most^ in the use of instructional 'television , community-rbased* learn- 
ing activities, values clarification strateq^i^Sr and participation in 
human »lrelat ions training. Although Douglas scored much higher than 
Clouds in' these above arpas, they scored only sdmewhat higher on' combat- 
ing racism and sexism and using student feedback to make changes. Very 
slight' differences, again favoring Douglas, were found for use of 




'^Computer-assisted instruction, behavioural obje^ives, nontradii^onal 

* grading, inquiry teaching, individualized instruction, and team 

* . \ * ! 

teaching. ^ ' * * , ' * — " 
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Comparison of -Douglas and Clouds on' Specif ic Irinovative Praotices 



^ , ■ "\ ■ . ' • ' 


Douglas 


Clouds 


Difference 


Use or^rioritraditional grading. 








systems '\ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


1155 


•U23 


.*32\ 


ForrauStion an^J^juse of 






- 


behavioral gbjectives 


"2.. 11 


. . 1.84 


. •27 


Combating sexism and racism 








in^the school. 


3.0%. 


2.15 


.85 ■ 


Use of computervassisted * 








instruction 


.77 


• .53 


.24 


Use of inquiry or discovery^ ^ 








teaching methods 


2.11 • 


1.69 


^ .42 


ui»c or ^naiviauaxizeo^ 


< * 


1.84 




instruction 


• 2\22 




Use of co^miunity-based learning 








activities 


1.89 


. .84 


1.05^ 


Use 'of instructional television 


2,22 


'\j .46 


1.76 


Use, of student feedback to 








maJ^ chemges - * ^ " 


.2.88* , 


2.15- 




Participation in human relations 








' • training for* teachers 


2.11 


' .92 




Use of value^- cJLari^icatipn 








techniquePS - 


2.00 ' 


' ' .'80 


' 1.20 ' 


r . 

Ssaler 0 .r?* none, 1 = little. 2 = 


moderate, 


3 T. great 


extent. 



These are actual raw scores ranging from 0,fO to 3.00 stnd 
, were detitred from averaging the teacher responses of 
e^ch school > J| ' ' . i . 

The clearest, differe,ncay in studegit ^involvement was student ^ 
evaluatiqn ly^^eachers. The Douglas* teachers did that to* a moderate* 
or ^reat extejit (2,30), while the Clbuds telphers-did so 'to only a 
little extent' (1,00) • ^ ' . ^ \ ^ • 
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Another indication of the differences in the le^^l of innovation ^* 
betwjeen Douglas -and Clouds is th$ proportion of social .studies teachers 
each school had in the hi^h-index group^ on two of the four indices. 
Sixty percent of the- Douglas teacKers were in the group that used 
innovative practices conpared to only 30 percent of th*© Clouds teachers. 
In addition, 50 percent of the Clouds social studies department involved 
students in classroom dec'ision making while only 22 percent of the Clouds 
facility did. The percentages of high-'index ^teachers in awareness and 
teacheY decision making differed only ^slightly. ^ ' 

The moder'ate difference in the level of innovation at the two 
schools, was ^pported bpth by the outside observers £md the social 
^^tudies faculty itself. While a mixture of innovative emd traditional 
I'deas and practices were seen at Douglas, predominately traditional 
activities (only few cases of innovative strategies) were seen. at 
Clouds. ' , 

Department chairpersons ^nd^ the department ' s ,rating bf itself in 

terms of innovation support the ^conclusion that Douglas was' a more 

innovative schbol than" Clouds. When asked to classify ^he Douglas 

social studies department as innovators^ early adopters, early majority,' 

l^te majority, -or laggaxds, €h^ ghairperson said that they were 

"innovators.** The social studies teachfers' own (Tatii^ agrefed — 

"innovators or early majority.*' The Clouds chairpei^on, on the other 

hemd^ 'categotizetj his department as dai^^ majority, ^ judgment agreed 

to. by the clouds -teachers on their self-rating. 

^Thus, while .the social 'studies-^departmehts of the Clouds and 

Stephen 'A. Douglas shar§ many characteristics' (including being in the 

same di^tficjt) , they do seem to diffef visibly on several measures of 

educational innoyatioi^. The social studies department and program of 

Douglas was^'somewhat more inhovative thah that of Cloads. \^y? They do 

differ dn several* key factors thAt might help answer that question. 

Although Stephen A* Douglas High School '^does appear on' several 

* • • • 

statistical measures to be a more innovative school thsm Clouda, *the 

difference is neitHer striking nor sxibstantial . In terms of the use of 

, ' ' 4 J* 

2 .innovative practices |schoolwiae/HJie ^social studies departments of 
ouds.and D©aglas rated their respective ^choolsS' as using them to a 

' -.1 ■ ■ 




little extent (Clouds ='l.03) and between a little and moderate 
(Douglas ^i|l.36). On the exr^tence of variotft innovative programs in 
^ the schools, the rating by the social s^ctl^es. teachers were also not 
very different. Only in the use of ;^en space was there any, substantial 
difference. Thus, the 'existence or lack of a pervasive school climate 
of 'innovative activity cannot explain the existence of morec social 
studies innovation at Stephen. A. Douglas t|ian at Clouds. 

* ' Table 11 " ' • 

Coit^arison.of Douglas and Cloucjs on Innovation Programs 

Douglas Clouds Difference 

Provision for alternative. - < 
plrograms 2l00 J.\54- .46 

Use of differentiated staffing 1.50 .69 .81 

Inclusion of ethnic studies . ^ 

materials, courses, or ^ * ' v 

programs . . 2.2(5 1.69 

Inclusive of social science' " 
electives such as 
anthropology/ sociology, or 



j^sychology , 2.50 2.71 

m 

Use of open fepace . ' . 1.80 .62 

Nongraded classes (students . . ^ 

from various grerde levels 

in the same class) l.5(J 1.46 ^04' - 
^-j^ ^ f 

Scale: 1 = slight7 2 = some, 3 = large extent. Thesfe are raw scores 
from 0.00 to 3-00 and were derived^ by averaging the teacher 
scores for each fechool. * 

J 

Several ^factors related t9 the respective social studies 
.faculties may help to explain the difference in innovativeness^ 
Age of the social studies teachers w^s one such^ fabtof^ The average 
age of- the Douglas social studies teachers was ^1, while that of 
Clouds was 37. In addition, 60 percent of the DouglaRs social studies 
teachers were under 30 years <3f age^ compared to only 15 percent of the 
Clouds department. Amount of teaching experience also differed 
substantially. The average numbfer of years experience for th^ Douglas 
3epartinent was four and one-half while that of Clouds' was » eight. 
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Also, hearlyj|6 percent of thtfe Cloi^s departjnent had ovek ten years 
experieace compared to only 20 percent of the Douglas social studies 
-'department. ^ ^ . , . * 

'The Douglas social st^jjcl^es teachers also read more. prof essional 
journals than did the Clouds tea9iiers, though the practice wa*s not. 
.extensive at either school • Thirty percent of the Douglas teachers 
(three of ten) r4at5 four or^^mor'e journals regularly while only tS per- " 
► cent of the Clouds faculty did. From another viewpoint » only 20 percent 

of ^he Douglas teachers r^ad no journals compared to r\^arly half (47 - 

^ \ ^ ' 

percent) of the Clouds teachers. . * « - > . 

The Clouds teacher;s also stayed away from professional tneetings 
more than the douglafs teachers. Nearly 70 percent of the Clouds 
teachers attended no meetings in the last- three years, while only 40 
percent of the Douglas social studies faculty we^e nonattendeirs. The 
Clouds social studies department? also had more tenured teachers (84 
percent to 50 percent) and teachers with master's degrees, or beyond 
(38.5 tf>ercent to 22 percent) . 

All of these factor^s (age^^ teaching experience, pj^ofessional 
journals read, and meetings attended) excjept the last two (tenure and 
'degree) were consistent with thje findings o^ teacher innovativeness . 

Thus, it is reasonable to conclucie tljat these factors ar^ related to the 
' 'innova^veness of' Douglas and lack of innovativeness o^ Clouds. Since 
nontenured ^teachers were found tp have -high scores on three of the four 
indices of innovation, s the tenure difference is also consistent. Hhe 
.fact that thte less innovative school contained more social studies 



teachers v^ith master's degrees conflicts with the teacher innovatiyfeness 
results related to awaren^p of materials but is cons^istent with those 
for involvement of students ii\-^laQsroom decision making. 

Since only two schools were considered,* one should not generalise 
that these .factors are^. related to social studies department inn6vation 
in high school. A stvidy of a larger number of social studies departments 
m many districts would be needed ^to confirm or reject these findings. 
However, these case studies do support various assumptiorts and hypotheses 
relating specific behavioral and structural dimtensioois to social 
stftdies innovativeness. ' • ' . 
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In spite of the differences between Stephen A, Douglas High' 
School and ^Clouds Senior High School that relate^jto* social studies ' * 
innovation, her e^* is no way of knowing whether these differences cause: 
the differences in innovation or merely- accompany them. Probably the 
single most significant factor explain ing/^he innovative'ne^ of 
Douglas relates to the race riot tfhat occurred shortly a^^er the school 
was integr^t^d. A new principal was -brought in who specifica^lly 
attempted to help solve, the racial conflicts 'by recruiting innovative 
social studp.es teachers. This principal is no longer at the school 
(the responsiveness rating referred to previously relates to another- ^ 
person) but, from working closeTy with the department chairpersons, 
the principal's leadership, still had a pervasi^^_jeffect on the social 
studies progfam at Douglas. 

Conclusion" * ' ' . ' e - 

One t^eme which persists in the two cases (large and sjna,l],) of 
innovative schools is the iif<portance of the leadership of the 
principal and department chairperson to social ^tudi^s innovation.^' 
In the casje of ^the small schools, the superintendent can supersede, 
the principal in direct impact of the .level of innovation in the 
school. ' . , ' ' 

In^the two schools where the 'principal and/or superintendent was 
committed to, etnd a leader in innovation (Williams and Douglas) , the 
.SQcial studies program and teachers were innovative. In the two 
schools where this was nt>t the case (Flint and Clo^fe^ , there was a," 
noticeable lack of social studies innovation. Moreover^ in all cases, 
the department chairpersons, whp were all capable teachers, seemed to 
fit into the existijig situatJton, of either traditionalisuv-erTnnovation!. 
At Williams and Douglas he helped facilit^ate change and innovation, 
while at Olouds *and Flint he helped to maintain the status quo.. 

It is difficult to eliminatis circularity in deaj-ing with 
innovatidn. Are differences in schools, departments, and •programs 
the results or the ccluses of innovation? In g^eral, several factors 
seem to support one another. For example, »if one wanted' to go about ^ 
developing or obtaining an^inn^J^J'a^ye social studies .progr2um or 
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"feculty, 'this study would indicate that it'wou^ld iieLp to' look for young 
/ \ * ' , - ' • i . * ' "... • ^ 

teachers but 'not totally inexperienced on^s, and teachers with master's 

• V * . ' 

degrees who read several jpumals 'c^d w^re active in several organiza- 
tions . -'Accprding to thrs^ stady, s^ch a focus '^sltt^uj^dj ^ cr ease the like- 
lihood of achievj^g '^n-iimpvative social $tiu(3Lies program* anQ faculty. 

The following chart summarizes some of the findings cortce_rning the 
^piir high schools and social studies de^jjartmenps de_scribed ip the 
previous profiles. • . 1 * 



A SUMMARY .OF' THE SCHOOL t>ROFlLE RESULTS . / . 
f - • 

■ 'Hon-^Innovative . Innovative 
Social Studies Dept. ^ Social Studies Dept. 



Flint 



Clouds 



Williams ^ Douglas 



Indicators of Innovaticyi 

Moderate or high: • 
Awaren^s-s of /th^ Social 
Studies Proj^t 
Materials ^ . * * 



Teacher participation 
in School* Decision 
Making 



T^achej:' Use o^ Innova- 
tive Practices 



. Involvement pf 
Student^ in Classroom 
Oecdsi'on /taking 



Factors Related to Innovation 

Younger social studies 
' teachers 



Less experienced social 
studies teachers 



30% or more of ,s6cietl, 
studies teachers ^•ead 
four or more" professional 
jouiyials regularly 



Over l/Qw of sobial studies 
teachers attend a pro- . 
fessional meeting during 
^the last three years 



Sdcial studies dept. 
conducts regular meetings 
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A SUMMARY OF ' Tlffi SCHOOL PROFILE RESULTS (continued) 



Non-Inndvative . Innovative 

^ Social Studies Qept. . Social' Stiidies Dept, 



Flint 



Clouds 



Will iains Douglas 



Teachers perceive * 
superintendent as ^: • 
responsive to. new ideag 
to some extent 



•t Teachers perceive 

principal as responsive 

* to new ideas tg scnne 
extent 



-X 



Teachers percfeive them- 
selves as "early 
adopters" or 
" innovators" 
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^ Chapter Four 

;. . ^ DISTRICT INNOVATIVENESS ' \ 

This chapter explores the natiire and possible causes^ of ^istrict- 

wid§ social studies innoyativeness and noninnovativeness . Two large, 

urban/subufban districts in the So^utheast are considered: Diamond 

\ 

Cojiinty, a sprawling, innovative district composad of more than 20 



.pO^^ G 



high' schools, and Opal County, a large districWBb|^tainijjg 12 high 
schools. Rather than presenting se{>arate profiles, the two districts 
ar^ immediately compared in areag such as physical setting, political 
climate, socioeconomic level, district admftiistration, social studies 
program,^ and faculty. 

• • • * 

A Comparison of ,Opal and Diconond County School. Districts 

l^al Coiyity and Dicunond County ^are two l^arge school districts — 
located in the saune Southeastern state. Both districts ^spr^iwl'ipto 
both urban and suburban areas, with the latter even extending into 
rural regions. The latter encompasses one of the largest cities in that 
section of the country.. Both districts employ over- 3,000 high schoor 
teachers. Vffiile Opal County has 12 high schools. Diamond has over -20. 
The students and teachers are predominately v^iite with' 2ibout 15 to 
25 percent blade and Spanish speaking. 

The. socioeconomic level? of both(^istricts are similar. Based on 
per capita income. Diamond ^County is some^hat^ wealthier than Opal-- 
$3,467 to $3,038. . (In our rc^dom sample of 96 districts. Diamond was 
26th and Opal 52nd.) . 

Based on observations during the site visit, the political climate 
is more conservative in Opal thSui in Diamopd, but the latter still did 
not seem to be liberal. -^Both areas are heayily Democratic, if the 
.political affiliations of the majority of ^ the school ^ard members *is 
any indication.y 

A, 

J 
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The scljool fcoards of Opal and Diamond counties afre similar in 'Other 
respects, also. Both are elected and" are dominated by whites, largely 

*male.' Both feel that%hey could use more money and believe that 
teachers should not go on strike. \ Significant 'differences between the 
twp boards aiso exfst. . By a two- to-one margin, the J)iainond school^ 
board believes that teasers should not have a greater share io * 
decision making. The Diamond board members also perceive? more citizen 
interest in the schools than^-^do the Opal board members. ; Finally, more 
members of the Diamond board have higher degrees than do the Opal 
board members. While the education of the Opal mCT4>ers jraijges ^rom 
high school graduate with^ som^ noncollege training to those with 
bachelor'^ degrees, the Diamond meiAbers all have attended college with 
many havin(f BA, MA and one, an', honorary doctqrate. 

\ The previQiis superintendents also were similar in some respects and 
different in others.^ Both were white males bfetween 40 and' 50 years old, 

M\o had previous teac}iing»e3cperience, had served as assistltot superinten- 
d^ts in their respective districts, and had under six ye^rs of 
experience in their current .position. Although both superintendents 
ranked the "educational programT a^ ,their first priority and spent 20 
to 30 percent of their time in that area, -the Diaroon<4 County super inten- 
dei\t was more active in professional education associations and had moce 

, direct .contact v*ith a ]^cal college school of education', than did the 
Opal superintendent. The suE>erintendent also confirmed the perceptions 
of the school board 1^hat citizen interest in the schools was much higher 
^in Diamond County than in Opal County. Moreover according to the 
superintendent, .teacher .interest in school board activities was very . 
high^ in Diamond County emS moderately low in Opal. 

Both superintendents repeated tl\at they could use more money and ^ 
that the most controversial issue in the districts was teacfier's unions. 
In -addition, tKere was some pressure from local groups to stress- certain 



*The folloi^ing' school board and superintendent information is based on • 
data gathered by ^ earlier study: Harmon Ziegler and M. Kent 
Jennings with G.' Wayne Peak, Governing Ameriasm Schools: Political 
interaction in Local School Districts, North^Scltuate, MA: Duxbury 

.Press, 1974. The interviews for* the Ziegler-Jenni/igs study were 
conducted in 1969. 
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J topics in t^e 'curriculum. In Diamond County that pressure emanated 
mostly .from bla'ck groups who wanted more* black Mstory and culture in 

^ the curriculum. In opal County, medical and business groups pressed 
for more emphasis on drug education and safety, while the Diiaipond 
superintendent said that no group in hi^^ district lobbied to have 
teachers avoid certain topicrf The Opal superijitendent reported 
that some community groups wanted- to ban sex education and the teaching 
•of evolution. Both superintendents, however, believed that there were 
some topics that high^^chool students were not mature- enough tq, study 
and that teachers were not knowledgeable erough to teach.' • ^ 

The two superinteri^ients did, on the o ther' hand, ' hold divergent^, 
opinions in 'several areas. ^The Diamond superintendent, for exan5>le, 
believed that ,th^re was too jmich centralized control (federal and- ^ 
state) over education and not enough locaf. power. By contract, thp' 
Op'ai superintendent was generally satisf ielP with th^ level of local 
control. Their attitudes toward several national education groups 
were also different'. While the^Diamond County schboV*feader repQ;rted 
"slightly^aj^m" and "fairly favorable" feelings towaird the* National 
Education Assoctation (NEA) and- the federal office of education/ the 
Opal superinte^PVit said^his feelings were "quite cold and unfavorable." 
Also, although potfi were negative -towards' the American Federation o£ 
Teachers (AfT) , the Opal superintendent rated his feelings as- '•very 
col^^d unfavorable" /the roost extreme neg^ative response offered)^ ^ 
and 'the Diamond superintendent said his attitudjfe was only "a bit** 

5 f 4 

unfavorable. The Opal- supexintendent, however, was v^ry warm and 
favorable to local ^axpayer groups while the Diamond superintendent . 
was "a bit" cold and unfavorable, * ; • 

ttie two superintendents expressed generally similar\attitudes 
toward^ teachers' freedom to engage in a variety of controversial . 

• activities. .Both 'superintendents agreed that teachers should feel 
free to join a union (this despite their obvious negative attitude 
toward unions) ; be a local party precinct worker; publicly criticize 
local government officials; belong to the^\|iAACP or CORE^ speak, 
favorably about the United Nations in class; and allow the distribution."^ 

. of anti'coninunist literature in the classroom* Both school leaders 
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also agreed fhat teachers should no& feel tree to engage in a strike 
■ or to speak favorably about secialism in, class. Several differences 
were also revealed. The Diamond superintendent believed that teachers 
should feel free- to run for political office while his' Opal counterpart 
.did not. But, the Opal superintendent felt that teachers sh9uld feel 
free to •; speak in class for or against the civil rights'^ movement" while ' , 
the Diamond superintendent- did not. Finally, while the^fiamondr superin- 
tendent wa^ undecided about alloWing a teacher to have *i atheist 
address th& class, the Opal ^perintendent' was definitely against it. 

\ final area of attitudinal difference was in giving teachers more 
voice in school decision making.' In contrast to th4ir .respective 
school board views, the Diamond superintendent said that teachers should 
. not havB- more voice (they had enough already) , while the Opa; superin- 
tendent believed that they should have more voice.' The superintendents' 
responses to anot^ier question might helft explain thdse attitudes. When 
asked, "Hav© the teachers in this district demartded a greater voice in 
determining, school ^licies? , " the Diamond superintendent responded 

' "Yes," Opal, "No." , _ , 

In relation to the educational program, both superintendents 
indicated that they could convince their respective boards to agree 
to a change if they themselves believed it was best. They also said 
. that administrators usually initiated changesr but that teachers could 
and did, have much inpbt into the development of the educational 'program. 
Different procedure? for prisviding thaf input*were , however, described. 
According the-superintendent in Qpal County individual "teacher^ 
usually went to the" board or an administrator. In Diamond County 
special teacher committees. existed to facilitate th?,t' input. 

Both' districts had a lar|fe centralized administration with a super- 
inter^dent, several assistcmt superintendents (including one for^ 
curriculum, and instruction) , knd one social studies supervisor or 
•consultant for the entire district, ^he social studifes supervisbr of • 
Opal County was a white femdle in her 508 with a. long history of teach- 
ing in the district. The social studies specialist of Diamond County 
was. a white male in his 49s who relatively new (last two to three 
years) to the district, Both supervisors were responsible for «yer 100 
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secondary social studies teachers. Both viewed their role as one of 
supporting teacher efforts and providing information on new'materials 
and workshops. yN^ither acted as an active acfgressive initiator or 
facilitator of change. 

The social sj:udies teachers o£ both districts alsoshad much in 
common. They were predominately white and male. *The aVerage number 
of years teaching experience wa^ seven for bqth districts. * The 
ave^rage number of years in the present system was five for/Doth 
districts. About 75 percent of both the Diamond and Op^a social' 
studies teacherV had tenure. Their average salary"was between 
$10,000 and $11,000. Fifty-five percent of both social studies 
faculties l>ad BA degrees or'^beyond and about 42 percent had MA degrees 
or beyond. The teachers of both counties averaged between one and two 
professional organization memberships •and one and 'two professional' 

^ journals read. . * » ' ' 

The statistical and observational data indicate that the level of 

* social studies innovation in both districts was slightly but not ^ 

greatly different. Diamond County" Vas selected because it was 'clearly 
rated to be an .innovative district. ,Opal was chos^ because it was 
clearly a noninnovative district, piorn'our data that difference does 
not seem- very clear or substcintial. Although Diamond was robr^ 
innovative in a number of ways, it was really not extremely innovative. 

The most obvious, but also most i superficial, diffelfence was the* 
structure and organization of the social studies^^jTOrricul^ in the two 
districts. For the past several years, the Diamond County program has^ 

_ been organised into quinmester inine-^e^ irfinicourses. The district 
office provides outlines and materials st[ggestior\^ for each cour<||*and 
lists nearly 80 such minicourses* Opal operates unier the traditional 
seme3ter plan with fewer choices and more traditional titles such as 
American history, government,'' geography , sociology, and psychology. 

r 

Opal plans to change to the quinmester plan next year (1976).. 

•Wius," because Diamond had a quinmester plan and of f eib^T a wide 
variety of, courses ^ it was the "inrtDvator" or ••early adopter'^ while 
Opal was in the "late majority" or "laggarA" category • The actual 
. "content and methodbl6gy of the social studies curriculum and in- 
struction in both districts wer^^not' that different however. ^Both were 
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lostly traditional. Observational data supporting this conclusion | 



includes: ..use of same or similar texts, predominance of teacher- 
directed' instruction} ahd focus on flcts rather than processes and 



reasoning. • * 

The statistical measures of innovation also support this view. As 
the following chart shows, there is^little practical^ifference between 
the. two districts on awareness of social -studies project materials, 
teacher participation in decision making, student involvement in class-- 
room decisidn making; and teacher use of mnoyative practices. 



Table 12 ' ^ 

Results of Diamond and Opal Counties on Social Studies ' 
Tgachers Questionnaire, Items 22-26* 

'22. To what fextept a^e teachers in* your school encouraged by adminis- 
^ tor s to par ticipate in decision making related to'each. of the 
following areas: ^ ^ ] X, 





Diamond 


OEal 


Curriculum program chemges 


1«47 


1.59 


Se^dction of cui?eicuj.\im material. 


2.03 


\ 1.73 


Practices related to student 






atten^emce and student discipline" 


1,^6 ^ 


,1.23' > 


Hiring new. teachers 


..24 


.20 


Hiring new administrators 


'.00 ' 


>^ .00 


Budget decisions > - 

r Average : 


.25 


.47' 

- ' ;85 



*A1X of thes^ scores are raw scores , not receded.^ 0 - miniimam, 
4.0 ^ maximum. r- ^ 
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How often do you particrlpate in making decisions in each of the 

following areas : 0^ * ^ * . 

Diampnd Opal 

Curriculum program changes 1.40 1.25 ' 

S^*ection af cuJ-riculum " - ' ' - ^ 

material 1.56 1.20 ^ 



« 

Practices related to student 
atten^anc^ and student 



1 



discipline • 1 . 05 .75 

Hjyring new teachers ^ ..15 .11 

Hiring new administrators , .00 .00 * 

Budget decisions .16 . .39 

Average: . -69 / .59 

To what extent are provision;5 made in your school for foi:ynal ^ 
student involvement in making decisions Bbout:^ 

Dress codes 1.51 ' 1.41 

Olher school behavior standards 1.48* ' ^1.33 » 

Evaluation of tea^Ch^rs .72 , .66 . ' 

Curriculum decisions .1,04 .82 

Average: 1.JL7. ■ 1.04 

To what extent are provisions made in your ciassroom for formal 
$,tu(^ent involvement in thf following' areas: 

Choosing leanjing activities 

Choosing courge ccxitent 

Evaluating other students' work 



Evaluating their own work 

Classroom management jl 

Evaluating you as a tewher ^1*55 

Average: 1.38 
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26. ^icate on the fallowing scale the extent to which . your 
^ district [is] {^ngaged in the educational activities listed telow- 



Formulation and use of l^ehavioral 
objectives 

CoW)atin(^/^B|fti and racism in the 
schoQl^ IP' ^ ^ 

. U3e of computer assisted instruction 

' Uce of- inquiry ordi§»very teacl^ing 
methods '^f%^4^ ^ i 
Use of individualizedninstructior^ 

use of coramunifey-based learning 

activities 
*' ♦ 
' » Use* Of ihstructional television 
" ' *~ ° * ' • 

Use of student feed^adt to make ' 

' > ^ * change^ . ' ' ' ■ 

Participation in ihumem r^atio^S' 
trainip^ for teachers" ^ 

Participatipn in team t^^hing 

Use of values 'clarification* 

techniques » ^ • . . ^ ' 



Diajgjnd 
s l.;i8 . 


• * 


' 0|5al 
.97- 


.2.40 


» 


2138' 






• - rt 


. ^2/45 






.'50 




j .62 . 


. 2.36 




2.03-^ 


• 




' 1^ 58 . 


I.??*' 






1.17 




.61- 


A 

2.34 




1.96 ' 


. 1*40- 


a 


^1.04 


1.63 




.60- ' 


2.00 




'1.76 



Table 13 



Summary <yf Remits of Soeiaf Studj^ Teacher Que;stionnaire r 
Items •#22--<f2; ^: Oiairtono ana^pai counties ^ - 

— * Diamond ' Ojpal * - 

^ ' , Awareness' • « .73 .46^ 

'Jteacher decision ^making .^9 -59 

^ ^"^>sStudent ^nwolv^ment" ^ 1.38- 1.34* 

' , inViovative practi^ces - 1.'32 1-13 

• The social studieft^ teachers' ' ratings of the, responsiveness to 

change of various elem^ts '^principal , superintender>t , etc.) in their 

respective districts 'also produced similat results.^ On a four* ^^fit^ 

:ile^{6 -*3), each rated their superintendent, as\esponsiv5 a\ittle. 

-c' more than slightly and their principals and Curriculum administrators 
» .... ^ ^ • 
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as responsive to *some«^ extent. Th^ .most Substantial difference was in. 

the self-ratings 'Of the -social/ studies ' teachers. t)?.ainohd teachers 

saw themselves as responsive to some or a largb extant; the Opal « 

, 3- * social studies teachers rated themselves as r^sponsiw^o some or less 
J? , % ^ . 

t;han some extent, . * 



Table 14 

fe^alts ^f Social' Studies Teacher Questionnaire » '\ 
'"'^^T^em DiaiRond and Opal Counties 

X—' \ \ ' ; *' * 

^ s 'of . ^ ^ D^tamond - Opal 

Superintendent^ • . ^. • 1^42" , , 1.19' 

. Prihcipal * A ' ' gj^l.'SS • -^2.00'' 



c- •* 

trator 



s 



I 



:h dis%i/t 

' ^438 



f .Curriculum administrator >^ ^^B:.'83" 2.0Q' 

"Social studies^depatrtment , < * . 2. '38 - *1;93 

Most ^ the other aspects *^of the district did notprpcfuce sub- ' * 
stalitially different' mean sco^Jis between 'Opal' and pramohd comnties.. 
The' average age'ftf^r* instance, of Diamond soc^^ studies teac^rs was * . ^ ^ 
33 years as compa^d to Opal's 37. The distributions, however, 
revealed fSome interesting 'and potentially reliant differences. Wh^le 
•ne-fourth only (20 out of 78) of the spcial. Studies^eabheifs 4n Opal 
County wer6 'female, neafiy one*thi*rd (Z'S oijt of 91) of t^he SocmI ^ 
studies teathers in Diamond County -weije female. Also, :90* percent , 
.\ (73). of.th^ DiaiDond* teachers had either history, o^ socxal sciej;ice . 
academic m|jprs as. fcofnpared t6 6S percent (53) of th^ teachers. 
^ ^ * About ohe-haif. of. th^ Diamond teach^r& )^d over ten'-Jiours of insetvice 
^ train-iilg jgj^^tejd^tfl^ teaching social ^^rbdiesv while. about one-third 
of therJpSr teachers had inch training. Likewise- 40' percept of the 
- Diamond teachers had over nine hours of college -courses related to^ \ 
social s£wdies ih the^last thr6e yeeurs as coinpared tlo only 27 percent 
. ' of the Opal tpacbers. Finally, over on^fiftH.^f the Diamond teachers 
read foi^r ^ mogre joumaLts, while only aibwtt one-tenth of the Qp^l 
teachers Aidl The Opal t^dhers, however attended nearly twice as 
many professional meetings- (4.77 lo 2.50J* 

When compferijig social studies teachers o£. three schools thaft were 
visited in each dis1|*^t, thej following distribution of hlgh«*-index 



teachers resulted! 



^ - Tablia-, 15 , . *^ 

" comparison of Diamond and Dp^l High-Ind ex Teachers on,^ 
Four Innovation Indices 

Hiqh-Jndex .Teachers on . Diamond , Ogal 

Aware;)ess » ^' . . ^ 

Teacher decision makifig * ^"4 

12 10 

'21 '13 



Student involvement 
Innovative practices 



There wTre clearly more. aWare teachers and users of innovative practices- 
among the Diamond 'social st«die||^teachers 'than , among the Opal teache^. 
"rhe number waa 4bout^ equal concerning teacher participation in decision 
making and student involvemen^ in classroom decisions. # 

Thus, it appears that whatever differe;ices were 'detected in the 
levil of . innoVativeness of tea^chers, social studies departments, and 
schools wash out at the sdhpol-district -level. Apparently the ram^^f 
injiovativeness a district foi; social studies' departments is wide 
enough* so. that; yiithXn a. district, there are both innovative ahd non- 
innbvative^department^dj-^at least ir\ the two large districts studied. 
Except on a superficial- structural. level, the central administrations, 
of Diamond and Op*l did not exert, direct influence on ,ahd initiate ^ 
'poiifies for all the high sch^s in the "districts. Thus, the social 
studies departments tended ^ evolve on tjeir own policies and 
practices. That ev^tion produced a ran§yf innovativeness in both 
districts, which hks apparently Xfed to little distinction between the 



districts in overall level of 'innovation. 
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Chapter Five 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



^is study has^a^^mgted to examirie innovativeness at the * 
teacher/ social studies, department , l^igh school, and district level.' ♦ 
A small san^le of five districts and ten schools was used. Despite 
efforts to -identify extremes of innovation and non innovation/ this y 
sample did not provide ^ wide range of educational innovatiyen^ss at 
any level. \ 

The study did, however, distinguish about 30 tQ 40 innovative 

teachers (according to our cruteriaj out ,of the ^06 in the san^le. » 

Further analyses would -have to be done* to confirm that the same. 30 

teacher^ scored high on the different indicators of innovation; 

awareness of project ^materia Is, of " vaifious general educational 

practices, participation in ^hool decision making, axid involvement of 

students in classroom dfej:4sion makin^^^ The "first thxee of those 
» , *. ' / ' * 

indicators detected that at least. twa-third^dJ the 'innovative 

teachers were in the innovative scHtobls as ideptirfied by both 

Statistical and oBservational d^ta/ , The 'f irsl^two jund-icators — 

awareness and use or'irw^Jvatoi'fe prvacti'^fe,S"^-were Jji^hiy associ^ated 

\/itTi each other and wer'^ considered, the major indicators of j^ovation. 

The abilit^y to ci^stlnguish j|i,r\novators and noninhoyators^at the 
sox:ial studies department' level \)e^ame more difficult, however, 
especially in the large \irban/ suburban districts. 

This was probably^ because tiie limited range between innovation and 
noninnovation was even mor^ apparent at the school and department . ^ 
levels-^ ^till, there Was remarkable congruence between the statistical 
indicators and the o^pervat ions of tr)je visitors in Jterros df identifying^ 
the most and least ^itma vat ive departments and js^hooTs within that 
limited xange. 

Within this limited ranae^ our dataVere unabla to distinguish 
innovative "^d noninnovativ/^districts, except^at t^ most superfWial 
level—course structure, Isince the sma^ high schools were* also 

■ . ■ I 
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districts, th^ s.tatement refers only to the two large districts in the— 
sample.) This fact might be partly due tothe ability of each of the 
social studies supervisors in the two districts to choose a sample of' ^ 
'Six high school social studies departments that did represent the range 
of innovation and noninnovation in. the district. 

Thus, the attempt to'identify factors that related to. innovativer 
ne§s and nbninnovativeness had to be focused. on ^the teacher and social 
studies department levels.' Several teacher and departmeitt variables 
were identified as having strong relationships with the two major ,^ 
indices of innovation, im^e, current position, and highest academic 
d^ee appeared to be related, to teaqler awareness of the social studies 
pi^iect materials. Chairpersons, tenured teachers, and teachers with 
master's ^0g;:^es or beyoQd were much more Mkely to be aware of those 
mc^rials than their counterparts. In addition, although strong 
relationships\did not appear, certain levels on other variables were ^ / 
clearly associated with awareness. ^Teacljers who were over 40 years old, 
who had 20 or more hours of recent inservice training, who belonged to 
^ three or more professional orgarvizations, who read four or more journals, ^ 
and who^^ght six ot more courses were much more likely to be aware 
of the prpjefct rriaterials» than those who had less.^ 

' Number of professional memberships and college courses, related to 
^ teaching social' studies Associated most strongly with teacher use of ' 
varipus innovativ^ractices. Again, ^teachers at maximum level (nine or 
more credit hou2^s and three or more memberships) were most likely to use 
innovative practices. The r-^ was also a slight tendency for readers of 
five or more professional journals to use these practices more. Another 
slight relatignship was that nontenured teachers tended to use innova- 
tive' practices more than tenured teachers- Although not strong,- this, 
finding is the opposite of that found fpr' teacher awareness- ^ • • 
The relationship between the numbers of professional journals read 
and innovativenesg was also evident at the social ^^udies- department 
level. I^e more innovatiye department^ (Douglas) Aad more teachers who 
read fo« or more* journals than the noninnovative department: of Clouds. 
' TWO d%her clear differences between the innovative and noninnbyative 

departments were not related to -teacher Snovativeness—age and ^ 

. ^ * - - *■ 
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teachings experience. The more innovative department had younger 
teachers 'With less experience. The Relationship between tenui;-e and 
innovation , which revealed, opp6^si,te associations* ^n two measures of 
teacher innovativeness / wa^s^^'confused further by the school results. 
The noninnoyative department had *;nore tenured teachers^ than the * 
" innovative department, which is consistent with its relationship to 
the use of »i^inovative practices but not to awareness of materials. 

No relationship between academic degrees and teacher innovative- 
ness was revealed at the school level. The noninhovative department,' 
had nearly twice the percentage of teachers with master's degrees or 
beyond them the, innovative department. * The other factors that were 
related to teacher innovativeness were not revealed in the school- 

f ' • . 

' ccMnparisons. 

Finally, the only conclusion to be reached from the district-level 

analysis is that differences between large districts on level of 

innovative activity are difficuJ.t to detect* 

The instruments , used in this study did, however, consistently 

reveal slight differences between the two large districts* -Diamond 

ne^^y always scored slightly to somewhat Higher thaii Opal«on the 

measures of itinovation. This could mean that the instruments are 

'^sensitive enough to^detect even- slight differences** This might indi- 

cate that the questionnaires ajre valid tools fqr research into 

educational injvpvation. Adiriinistering^Uie qu^gtionhaires to districts 

more ^innovative than Diamond would further test t^^^xyalidity of those 

% instrumexitSn ' ' * ^ . , 

^ Aside from this activity, yarious refinements and further analyses 

^ could be done with the "original data.. For instance, it could be 

determined whether the same teachets were high scorers on all of the 

four indices of innovation and also, whether the teachers in 'the* high- 

) 

ifidex group were members of -social studies dej)artments with high-index 
' * chairpersons/ Reading a* certfkin number of professional journals and 

belonging to a certain number of professional organizations were both 

* 

related to* some of the measures of innovations One might determine 
which journals and organizations were jnost closely related to soaial, 
studies innovatlion and why this ^tivity makes teacher innovation 
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be woxthwhi 
A very high 



more likely.' One wight also ask, Ar^ ,new ideaa^/found specifically in 
those activities or is engaging in t^iose activities mei^^'ly characteris- 
tic of teachers whp tend to be more innovativ^ Jinally, one could 
explore the effect of inservice training and college courses on class- 
room practices, bo these activities really lead to new classroom 
practices? 'If so, which type of -training' i«i^st directly rplated to 
improving tea cJadTT^^-and learning the social studi'es? ' • 

In addition to exploring the jtiajor. findings of this stuiSy. and fe- 
working thi( originals dat^^,a riumbei^ of other interesting results would 
Le foci of future resecurch in social studies innovatic^. 

ircentage of bj.ack teachers said they involved their ^ 
students in c'lbassropm decision making. This finding should be tested 
with a larger sample of black teachers and, 'then, if confirmed', tHe 
reasons behind this trend should be explored. 

Another finding was that only three -fourths" of the social studies 
teachers in our sample taught' social studies 75 percent or more of the 
time. How typical is this phenomena^ What are usually the other 
^duties^-physical .education, English, music? Does this mean social 
studies is the "dumping groxind" fb?- 'teachers who cannot teach other 
academic subjects? If so,, why? And what are the consequences for a 
school in which this practice is widespread? Itiese would be very 
interesting and* relevant questions to. research- / 
Nearly one-fourth of the sample of social* studies teachers said 
they, did not use any cbmmercially published curriclilum' materials. If , 
. t.his was. not a misinterpretation of terminology twhich should be 
determined) , then is this situat.?.on typical of social studies teachers 
across the nation?" If so, why? What materials do they use — newspapers, 
magazines, bits and pieces' of other books? Ij» this a sign of 
innovation or ignorance? Wlgpt Effect does this practice have on ^ ^ 
students' learning as con^ared to classrooms in whi^ch published 
materials are used? ' ^ 

Another interesting finding, and one that hindered the efforts of 
this stutjy, was that few. teachers are uei'ng the new sociai, studies ^ 
project materials frequently Or extensively^ 'Thi3 was-^the case in both 
innovative and noninpovatire social studies departments. From the on- 

\, )■ , ■ 
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feite interviews, we discovered that some teachers had u^ed and dis- 
carded them. * Most, however, \ever^ used ttem. We know*from this 
study that even teacher awareness of the materials is'^low.* The 
Carnegie-MellSI/Holt Social, Studies CXirriculvun materials and the 
Harvard/Xerox Public' Issues- Series booklets were the, most widely 
recognized. Further qyestiorvs to explore would-be: Is this non-use 
of the project materials true, nationwide? If so, why? Are 'other 

materials now considered tlie^ innovative ones? If so, which ones? 
k 

In conclusion,' this ^tudy has attienpted to examine social 
studies innovation at the high school level and the factors that • 
relate to its presence or absence.' Although no definite results were 
produced for teacher, department ,t<or district level innovation, a 
number of interesting findings merit future study. There were also 
some other positive by-products of this research effort. . An instrument 
that could detect even slight variations in innovation w^s developed^ 

used, and p^rtially^.validateQ. Moreover, unlike mcmy other studies^ 

* » . ' C 

innovation was defined not merely as existence of a few so-called 



innovative practices but also as awabreness of new materials and 
participation^ in decision making. Although this may still not-be the 
m6st accurate index of ijwflOvation, it is ^n improvement over existing 
measures *f or studying *innovatjLon in social studies.. This alone should 
improve efforts tor examine the factors that inhibit or foster 
innovation in social studies. 

Tfiis research study was conceived cind initiated with the hope 
that one cx)uld identify specif ic factors that lead to scj^ial studies 
innovation. One of the forces that prevented uJs from produ^l^g ' ' 
conclusive results was the inability to uncover any social stucjies 



A recent publication of .the Social Science Education Consortium 
perhaps qualifies that conclusion. Hadia, Carole L.# et al. 
Three Studies op Peraeption and Utilization of ''New Social Studies" 
Materials. Boulder, CO: Social Science Education Consdrtium, 1977. 
Althoiigh far from conclusive, there is some evidence in those three 
studies that teachers are aware of the project materials within these 
ma 3or , subject areas. 
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djgparlfcents and many teachers that were truly innovative acpox^iing io 
our measures. J'his situation was'partly due to weaknesses in the design 

V 

and chance factors- From discussions with many educators throughout the 
nation, another explanation also seems plausible. Perhaps very few 
truly inifcvative social studj.es departments exist. Thatr is, there may 
be very few "social stuSies departments wKose members are aware, of S wide 
raage of ^materials' and resources; use a variety of new, exciting 
teaching strategies and. learning activities? focus^on major concepts,^ 
skills, and valuing processed; par^ticip^te in making^ important school 
decisions^ and involve students_in-t;he significaui€ decisions related to 
teaching and learning in social Studies. If this is so, then a crucial 
research study for prospective ftinders and pxxblishers of curriculup 
development projects^to undertake would be one that focused on the 
question , I Why? . , j 
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